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This Field Has Been Ruined 
by Erosion; Terracing 
Would Have Saved it. 


Read the Experience Let- 
ters on Page 8 and the Ar- 
ticles om Terracing All 
Through This Issue, Then 
Terrace and Protect Your 
Land This Winter. 


‘HOW LONG DO YOUR HILLSIDES LAST? | 














PROTECTED 


The Terraces Make This a 
Permanent Field, Hold 
Soil and Water, for the 
Crops, and Are Net in the 
Way. 


Qval—Canal Making a Use- 
less Swamp Into Geod 
Farm Land. 











A STUMP, LIKE A BAD TOOTH, BREEDS TROUBLE 7 


OIL protection has become a duty—not a choice. A country 
worth fighting for is too good to let. wash frém under foot. 
Reclaiming waste land by drainage and clearing are important 
to individual farmers and to communities, for this new land will 
bring them greater prosperity. Protegting soil by terracing is on 
a broader scale. It is just as important to the individual and 
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EXTRACTION—THIS 1S THE REMEDY 


to the community, and tremendously more se t6 the country at” 


large and to future generations. 


Letting ‘hill soils wash away is a useless destruction of prop- | 


erty, a waste of natural wealth, and a misuse of a trust—a legacy 


left in. our care for the heirs of the farm lands of the South. ti 


Instead of using up a hillside field in ten years, make it permanent, 
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Lowest Phonograph 





before have prices receive keener attention 
tim: his is the 













Simply Sign and Mail 
this Coupon 


Play same 
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Welcome a “Quality-for-Quality” Price Comparison With Any 
Phonograph on the Market 


any make or any price. 


first on one machine, 
other. 

e for of, yquree’ 
pn ah as the 


better cone. gf 4 4 
are fully convinced 
the SILVERTONE ~ 


single parts of the SILVERTONE. We are thus able 
to produce these parts at much lower cost per unit 
than would be possible were we required to have them 
made up in small quantities from time to time» We 
buy our raw materials in such large lots that we are 
always able to secure rock bottom prices. 
hese manufacturing economies enable us to put 
more quality into SILVERTONE Phonographs per 
dollar of manufacturing cost than would be possible if 
they were made ited production conditions. 
This favies is passed on to 
you in the form of lower 
prions. 
Direct from Factory 
to You—Only One 


Profit Added 


Our economical method 
of distributing SILVER- 
TONE Phonographs direct 
from factory to consumer 
makgs possible still further 
reductions in selling prices. 
And there is only one profit 
added to themanufacturing 
cost. 






Model H 






Let usprovet that 
you can save from 25 to50 yg Louis XVI Period. | oo 
cent by buying a SIL~ Mahogany or 













































eModl J 
Louis XV Period. 


Mabo pany, Yolnes or 
GoldPlatedMetalParts. 4 Month 
Specifications. 
siti a. oi 
yable $6.00 a month. 












TONE. Read about 
our liberal no-money-dowa 
trial offer which makes it 
easy for you to examine one 
of these instruments abso- 
lutely without a cent of ex- 












Specifications. 

Height, 45% inches; width, 20*inches; 

depth, 22 inches. Net weight, ready to 

play, about 75 pounds. Price, $135.00, 
payable $5.00 a month. 





The SILVERTONE convertible tone arm is so 
constructed that it permits the playing of any make 
of disc record, either vertical or lateral cut. 
almost as easy to adjust the reproducer for different 
types of records as it is to change needles. 


a All Disc Records 


It is 








pense to you. If you are 
not convinced of the truth 
of our claims, simply send 
the instrument back to us 
at our expense. 




















factory test, and that is wh 

Select any “SILVERTONE Phonograph 
Silvertone records given below and chec 
the order blank and mail it to Sears, Roe! 
TONE Phonograph and records on two 
nor do you obligate yourself in any way 


features, cabinet work, workmanship an 


duction. Give it every test necessa 

f the same size, beauty and musical excell 
SILVER TONE quality and value. 

If, at the end of t 







us and we will take away the phonogra 








PLAY AS YOU PAY — 

If, after two weeks’ trial, you are fully 
satisfied with the SILVERTONE and 
desire to keep it, simply add the price 













machine, you are under of the records you have selected to the 

é ifications. A no x y. ea price of the pm Ben a geo and send us this 

Height, 42)4 inches; . 18% in.; Heig amount in monthly payments 

depth, 2134 inches. Net we ready 4354 "ine hes} until the total + is paid. The amount of 

p Boat tis oo pouaes. Pp Price, "$8: in. de PA the monthly payment on each instru- 
dhe thas <8 ~ * ment is shown under the illustrations. 





rds you order with the 












are made for and sold exclusively by iam. Roebu 
and They are 10-inch double di 
are made artists of well 


utation. most 


can choose a 
your SILVERTON i Bhoaoers em 
ertone records on disc 
von nwt 






worth while saving over other records of the 
high quality. 








MAIL YOUR ORDER 
TO THE NEAREST OF 
OUR FOUR STORES. 
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Check the epeente you 
Ss af 
ary. 
10-in. 
eet but One. Goo. W. rd, tenor. ee 
ye tow CI viet “Sie Orilaren Baar“ Gonna na Keep Sem ‘Down on the 


10-in. 
69c 
jo a aaeee the 


CL) " 
The ‘Rosary. "Hens Burr, tenor. 
w, tenor an’ tone 






the auares 
with 
Roebuck “and Co. 
mh Forever Blowing Bubbles. Hart and 
haw, tenor and baritone duet. 
When vou mest in the Heart of a Rose. 
nor 


shig as list, 
to Sears, 


5019 
10-in. 
69c 






10-in. 
69c 


S012 
10-in. 
69c 





| 5004" 
10-in. 
69c 
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SILVERTONE RE CORDS 


isc records - 
known ability and rep- 
pular 


phonogrephi 


tter what kind, no at 
| being necessary, except with the Edison or Pathe. 
At our low price the Silvertone —— a 
























play. abo me. == SILVERTONE do. not increase the 
aise’ ae 5.00, pay A Month amount of monthly payment. The price 
— Adam Period. the records is simply added to the 
Mahogany, 
Walnut, 
Golden Oak, 
Fumed Oak. 






No effort or ex 
make the SILVE 








nse e has been spared to 









d bility. by A +. 

or durability of t n in- 
corporated in the S. SiLv ERTON IN ES Cabinet 
designs have been aimed until now they 






represent the most artistic, harmonious and 

fied examples of period furniture. They 
are made of none but the finest selected 
woods and veneers and are finished with that 

























Mahogany or = exquisite care and perfection which discrim- 
Golden Oak. A Month inating buyers dessand in their furniture. 
Specifications. 
Heigh 14 Pind hes; width, 17 inches; 
depth, O36 inches. Net weight, ready to 
play, about 40 pounds. 






CHICAGO 


Price, $55.00, payable $3.00 a month. - 
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SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. Date. 


your own home for two weeks without a cent of expense 
_you to buy if you are not fully satisfied with 
home is the ony place where a musical weet f 


we are maki 
y on 


we ask you to do is to give the phonograph a 


o= compare the price of the SIL VERTONE with that of i A ay 


D 
return any transportation and cartage - tf you have paid. 
will not have cost you one cent, nor placed you under any obligation. 


Let Us Send You a SILVERTONE Phonograph for 
TWO WEEKS’ TRIAL 


in Your Home Without Expense to You 
Ws WANT you to try one of these beautiful LVES TONE 


», refer to the list of 
ony mn on this pew, re you fill in 
buck and Co. tee We will ship +-4 





weeks’ ou_take absolutely no 

by taking a SILVERTONE on trial. “nil 
thorough test. its 

finish. Try it =. the Silvertone records, 





or any other disc rec ord you desire, and note its beauty of eae and aay of repro- 


ve the truth of our claims for it. And 
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lence. You are to be le judge of 


two weeks’ trial, you are not fully eagietied with the SILVERTONE, 


ou do not believe that it is in every way the equal h on the market 
men at- prices from 25 to 50 per cent nines © L bes oe SIL VENT ON: : 


E, simply notif; + 
ds at our own expense and will 
The two weeks’ test 


VERY EASY TERMS 


price of the phonograph and the whole 
amount paid at the monthly rate quoted 
under the illustration of the ‘instrument 
you select. 

Compare our terms with a Se 7 
on any other 
high quality. RA 3 ‘ee> 
ment on even the highest priced 
models makes it easy for you to own a 
really fine instrument wi t incurring 
a heavy financial burden. You can 
your phonograph to the utmost white 
paying for it. 


This Liberal No-Money-in-Advance Selling Plan Is 
the Best Guarantee of SILVERTONE Quality 


We know that the SILVERTONE Phono- 


graph is right in every a ar echanic- 
ally, mus y and in and finish. 
That is why we can offer Fay on this liberal 
no-money-down t We know that 


Phonographs, and the unanimous Soule 
their owners is the most convtaaing proof 
of SILVERTONE quality. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


~_ SEATTLE _-_DALLAS 
je Model C. i 





ship me the SILVERTONE Phonograph and ieneete which I have marked with an (X), without any obligation on 


am perfectly satified. 
de dn ae re h h, 1 J in full; th he SILVER 
esa . nd pay same amount each month, until paid in full; then the E and recor 
decide, after two weeks’ trial, that the SILVERTONE is not satisfactory, I will notify you, 
instructions so that I may send the outfit ‘back at your expense. 
comp * 
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ve 
have always been faithful in paying my obligations and am making 
me these terms, and I give you my pledge that you may feel safe in trusting me to pay as agr 


I decide to keep and use the instrument, I will pend you © the ares payment for the phonograph and 
‘ds become my property. 

you are to give me 

You are also to return to me any transportation 


this statement for he purpose of inducing you to grant 


O Maehogany. 

1) Golden Oak. 

Price, $55.00 } 
Payment, $3.00 a month. 





— Model G. 


© Mahogany. 
O Walnut. 
(4) Golden Oak, 



































Sien R. 8. D. = i~ Ru Fe () Fumed Oak. 
oa vp ur name here plainly and carefully. If under mg “Some member of your family who | is Hy age and responsible should | Price, $115.00 
sign this Sider with you.) Payment, $4.50 a month. 
Postoffi County roe . ii niniideidea ies State ca laeiicingniaiesatian Model H. { 
. [1] Mahogany. 
O Walnut. 
Shipping Point NE sincintitiemsioninie — State -— ——_—__——— } Price, $135.00 
Payment, $5.00 a month. 
i! have been located If less than 5 years, s 
in this town since. ese eee ee a 
Model J. 
My business, occupation Do you wish shipment made O Mahogany. 
or pr - __—by express or freight ? ——}0 Walnut. 
(State which) 
rata sive nome of head af of hossebald to prevent O Fumed Oak, 
mista POF sim kee: ov Sr recore 
NAM HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD. ela ai sical ORES — R i 
‘aes oh names of TWO a BS, __ REFERENCES: Payment, $6- a@ month. 





Name Address 


Business or Occupation 





Model “K Special.” 
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Fumed Oak. 
Price, $79.00 
Payment, — a @ month. 
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This Week and Next 
On Georgia-Alabama Farms 





Cc. LASSETTER 











T° KEEP the land on steep hillsides 
from washing away is always a most 
difficult problem. In our future clear- 
ing operations let’s plan to leave the 
timber on the steep hillsides and clear 
only that land that can can be best 
protected from washing away. Why 
go to the expense of clearing land that 
after—two or three years will be so 
badly washed that it cannot be worked 
at a profit? 


EGIN at the top of the hill in build- 

ing terraces but not necessarily in 
laying them out, says J. V. Phillips, 
United States Senior Drainage Engi- 
neer. In starting to lay off a system 
begin by studying the field very 
carefully. Every field has its own in- 
dividual requirements. Many a field is 
likely to have a strategic point for the 
location of an important terrace. Find 
that strategic point and lay off that 
terrace first is the advice of Mr. Phil- 
lips. Then work from that. But when 
you have finished laying off and are 
ready to build, don’t forget to begin 
with the top terrace. 


; Terracing Remii$'ers 

VERY good farmer already knows to 

to do these things. These paragraphs 
are merely intended to serve as remind- 
ers in season to do what we know you 
already know to do. 

Don’t let Christmas slip up on you 
and find your terraces - unimproved. 
Take out added insurance against 


breaks by re-enforcing them before the’ 


winter rains set in in earnest. With the 
plow and the pusher throw them up 
higher and push them up higher and 
make them broader. By doing this 
now the winter rains will be given a 
chance to settle them down and firm 
them before the heavy downpours of 
spring begin their onslaught. Give the 
terraces a chance, Strengthen them 
now. . 
a ee 

Don’t forget to mend the breaks in 
the terraces at the first opportunity. 
Get the shovel after them. Build 
these low places up higher. and make 
them broader than the rest of the ter- 
race. Fix them so you know they'll 
carry the water and then make them 
a little bit better. 

a ae 


In repairing terraces start at the top 
of the hill. Theiif it rains before you 
finish all the terraces in the field your 
work will not be undone. If you start 
at the bottom and fail to get through, 
the one break in the last terrace at the 
top of the hill might turn loose enough 
water to break every terrace lower 
down and leave you with a worse job 
than you had before. 

* * * 


In following the level around the hill 
you may conie to a sharp draw. If you 
follow the level exactly your terrace 
will have a very sharp turn. Just cut 
the corner a little bit there and avoid 
the sharp angle. Then see to it that 
you build this section of the terrace 
across the draw fully as high as the 
highest part on either side. Then make 
it one-third higher to allow for the set- 
tling of the soil, 

** * 


- In building terraces begin at the top 
of the hill. You can easily stop the 
water before it gets started. But once 
it gets a good start your best terraces 
can’t hold it and your good work will 


be undone. Stop it by beginning at 
the top. Then if something happens 
to stop your work before you have 
finished terracing the field, what you 
have done will not be undone. 

x* * * 


If you have land under terrace or 
needing terracing, don’t fail to get 
Farmers’ Bulletin No, 997. Just write 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. C., and ask 
them to send it to you. It’s yours 
without cost if you will ask for it. 

e o+8 


A good farm drainage level is a most 
valuable aid in laying out a system of 
terraces.. Many cheaper devices have 
been used with considerable success. 
But the farm level is by far safest. 
Whatever method is used, be certain to 
exercise the utmost of care. Even the 
farm level requires that. 

* * * 


In loose sandy soils with sandy sub- 
soils use the broad-based terrace and 
make it level. Build it high enough 
and broad enough to hold the biggest 
rain that is likely to come. 

¢¢¢ 


; Usually the best land on the farm is 
in the terrace row. And many of us 
refuse to allow cotton to grow there. 


Instead we leave the terrace now for a 
fine crop of grass and weeds and may- 
pops. If the terrace is made wide 
enough to be thoroughly effective it is 
wide enough to grow cotton on. In 
fact, instead of the little narrow weed 
covered terraces we should on most 
land have terraces wide enough for at 
least three rows of cotton. Not only 
will this be the best cotton in the field, 
but broad terraces properly built will 
be the best terraces. 


Finish the Job by Draining With 
Tile 


HE drainage laws of Georgia, Ala- 
bama and Florida permit the or- 
ganization of large or small drainage 
districts. The asking by a reasonable 
percentage of the property owners is 
about all that is required. This makes 
possible the drainage of creek bottoms, 
river bottoms or swamps. This con- 
stitutes really the first step in farm 
drainage. It opens up the way for re- 
moval of the surface water and the 
seepage water, and opens the needed 
outlet for the real farm drainage. 

By all means organize your drainage 
districts where needed and stop the 
periodic damage from overflow. But 
don’t let the job stop there. Look over 
your bottom lands and even your hill 
lands. Note those fields or parts of 
fields that are late warming up in 
the spring. Those places that are slow 
drying up after rains are certain to 
need further drainage. Tile drains, 
properly installed, will make these 
spots dry quickly. They will make 
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them warm up much more quickly 
in the spring. Curiously enough but 
true just the same, the tile drained 
land will not get so dry and hard in 
mid-summer as before. Lastly, but of 
most importance, the land will produce 


much better crops when it is. tile 
drained. Don’t let the good work 
stop. Organize your district. Get your 


outlet dug with your neighbor’s codp- 


eration. Then just as soon as you can, 
put tile in those fields that need it. 
It will pay to secure a loan from 


your Federal Land Bank to get funds 
with which to tile drain land that needs 
it. Your county agent, your state col- 
lege of agriculture, or the United 
States Department of Agriculture will 
help you. Think it over. 


Drainage Men Meet 


‘THE program of the National Drain- 

age Congress in its annual meet- 
ing in Atlanta, November 10, 11, and 
12, contained many topics of great 
practical value to thousands of farm- 
ers of Georgia, Alabatha, and Florida. 
Probably one of the most important 
of these was “Assessment for Cost of 
Drainage Works.” This qufestion was 
handled with characteristic ability 
by Dr. C. G. Elliott, formerly of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. For many years Dr. Elliott 
has been looked upon as this coun- 
try’s outstanding figure in drainage 
engineering work, 


Naturally the question of assess- 
ment of costs provoked much discus- 
sion. It was generally admitted that 
there is great difficulty in estimating 
the benefits that will accrue to all 
pieces of land in a drainage district. 


This is especially true in drainage 
projects in such regions as the Pied- 
mont area of Georgia and Alabama. 
It is known that nearby hill land is 
benefited but not nearly to the extent 
of the wet lands in the bottoms. The 
assessment of costs cannot be made 
equitable, unless the benefits are 
properly estimated. Even then state 
laws are oftentimes so drawn that it 
is difficult to assess properly. 


The drainage men are anxious that 
every opportunity be afforded and 
great care exercised to estimate ben- 
efits on a basis fair and just to all. 
This suggests an important job for 
the Farm Bureau or other organiza- 
tion of farmers. 


Farmers are directly interested in 
having every acre that is benefited by 
a drainage district pay its just pro- 
portion of the cost and that no acre 
shall be assessed for benefits it does 
not receive. The responsible farmers’ 
organization in each state should 
haveacompetent committee examine 
the drainage laws of their state to 
see if they are so drawn that costs 
can be justly assessed. If fault is 
found, it should be called to the at- 
tention of the legislative body of the 
state for correction. 


Many prominent men from Geor- 


-gia, Alabama, and Florida contribu- 


ted to the program. Dr. A, M. Soule, 
president of the Georgia State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, delivered a very 
forceful address on the necessity for 
and value of drainage in furthering 
agricultural and industrial progress 
in Georgia and the South. Among 
others given places on the program 
were Governors Hugh Dorsey and 
Sydney Catts of Georgia and Florida 
respectively, J. M. Moore of the Ala- 
bama State Department of Agricul- 
ture, Ben Johnson of Florida, Dr. T. 
F. Abercrombie, and M. M. Jackson 
of Georgia. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


ss By TAIT BUTLER 






























































































_ LIVESTOCK SUGGESTIONS FOR 


LEME 


4 1 Wistering Svaihiek 


a ECEMBER, Jafwary, February, 
4 ‘D: March are the months dur- 
ing which livestock demand the 
Most care and feed in the South. 
_ They often need more feed than 
- they get in November, but 4fter 
- March in most sections they can at 
least get a living on the pastures. 
The wintering of livestock is ex- 
' pensive especially if they must be fed 
hay and grain. Whea silage is eco- 
nomically produced and cottonseed 
meal is used the wintering is not 
xpensive, but only the nearly 
Goturt “stock can be properly win- 
tered on these feeds alone. The cattle 
under 18 months or the pigs under six 
months must have good care, a va- 
_ tiety of feed and a liberal allowance 
’ of it, if they are to come through the 
winter satisfactorily. If the calf is 
to be~sold before it is say two 
years old it should not be al- 
lowed to lose its calf fat. If the pig 
is to be fed and marketed economi- 
cally it must be kept growing. It is 
the poofest sort of economy to 
starve young animals, and good care 
also consists in something more than 
enough feed. 


‘ss 


|) pueee is perhaps almost as much 
in good care for bringing the live- 
‘stock, especially the young stuff, 
through the winter in good condition, 
as there is in good feeding. Our win- 
ters are mild, but there is generally 
a pretty heavy rainfall. When this 
does not come it is a tremendous ad- 
_ wantage in the wintering of livestock 
’ in the South. The Southwest, which 
has less rainfall than the middle and 
eastern Southerr states, has a, con- 
‘siderable advantage in this matter. 
But every section has its advantages 
and disadvantages. In the North it 
>. is snow and extreme cold, while in 
thé South it is often dampness and 
mud, but not generally cold. 


‘The older animals, especially cattle, 
will find some dry place to lie down 
if out in the open, but young cattle 
and pigs suffer very greatly from 
dampness and mud. They would suf- 
fer less if always well fed, or they 
could resist the mud better; but it is 
cheaper to give them dry, clean 
quarters, and we wish to stress the 
importance. of both dry and clean 
quarters for all livestock that is con- 


Ill.—Housing of Fattening Cattle 
ECAUSE it has been learned that 


well-fed fattening cattle do better 
out in the open, even far to the north 


or other close quarters, many seem 
_ to think this fact applies to ali kinds 
of livestock. At one time it was gen- 
' erally supposed that fattening cattle 
did best when confined in stalls, but 


ceiving about all the feed they could 
consume, including a heavy ration of 
- grain or concentrates, made more 
+ fapid gains and did better when fed 
_ out in the open, even in our Northern 
states. In fact, with little or no shel- 
ter they did better even in cold weather 
than when confinng ‘yp close warm 
Perhaps it is pest to give 
even fattening le receiv®Z heavy 
feed emough shelter to break the 
wind and protect them from rol or 
snow. At least, it is generally thoug ht 
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of us, than they do confined in stafls. 


experiments showed that cattle re-— 


doubt advancageous. In the South 
such cattle need no protection from 
cold and if given firm ground or 
freedom from mid they need no fur- 
ther protection. 

But with thin, poorly or moder- 
ately fed animals, young growing 
stock, and dairy cows the case is en- 
tirely different. These animals need 
little protection from cold in the 
South, but they most certainly re- 
quire protection from cold winds, 
rain and mud. They. must ‘have dry, 
clean quarters to do their best. Mud 
is certainly an obstacle to livestock 
“production in the South, but pro- 
tection from mud during the winter 
months costs no more than protec- 
tion from snow and in the North. 

Dry and clean houses or stalls are 
essential, but here in the South little 
attention netd be given to the mak- 
ing of warm houses. Livestock 
should be kept in the open as. much 
as possible and close confinement 
avoided; but dry, clean stables to 
protect the stock from cold, damp 
winds and mud are as much required 
here as elsewhere. The less rainfall 
and the drier the season the less our 
livestock suffer in winter. 


IV.—Tendency to Increase Live- 
stock Again 


EXT year there will be a tendency 

to increase livestock production 
if prices of livestock continue on the 
present basis in relation to the cost 
of feeds, especially if the price of 
cotton continues below the cost of 
production. This will be the tendency 
all over the Cotton. Belt, from Texas 
to North Carolina. 


It is needless to discuss now the 
reasons for this tendency or whether 
the change which will be made will 
be permanent. In the past we have 
gone to livestock when the prices for 
cotton were low and back to cotton 
when prices. became better; but it is 
worth while to discuss how we should 
increase our livestock production, 
the kind of livestock, how they are 
to be handled and what the relation 
of this increased livestock is to have 
to the general operations of the 
farm, In the first place, every farm 
home, whether of landowner or tenant, 
should have a dairy cow or two and 
a brood sow. To many it may be a 
surprise to know that there are thou- 
sands of farm homes where there is 
neither a milk cow nor a brood sow 
kept. And these are not &ll tenant 
farmer homes either. Neither is this 
condition peculiar to any particular 
State, it applies to all states in the 
whole Cotton Belt. 


To the extent of sapplying the 
milk, butter, meat, eggs and poultry 
which should be used on the farm 
any farmer or all farmers can afford 
to go into the livestock business. 
Again, any family which can build a 
pasture, get two or more dairy cows, 
milk them and send the milk or 
cream to a creamery can afford to 
start in the dairy business. 


It must be admitted, however, that 
creameries are not numerous enough 
to offer much of an opportunity 
along this line. Any farmer who has 
land ,»which will furnish grazing or 
land which does not grow a profit- 
able crop, when cultivated, and can 
fence this land, and get the beef cattle 
to graze it, can afford to go into 
beef production or the grazing of 
enough cattle to eat the grass on 
these lands. But he should not get 
any more cattle than these lands will 
furnish abundant grazing for. Nor 
should any man get hogs, cattle or 


“yany other livestock until he has made 


provision for raising ample feed for 
' 


~ 
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them. This is the important matter, 
for livestock cannot possibly prove 
profitable unless they get plenty of 
feed, and the average man cannot 
buy feed and make livestock produc- 
tion profitable. 


V.—See That You “a Feed 
Before Buying Livestock 


pperoRs buying livestock, or be- 
fore we replace the breeding stock 
unwisely sacrificed during the past 
18 months, the stock of feeds on hand 
or the feed cost of wintering should 
be carefully considered., If the feeds 
are not on hand, buy the feeds before 
buying the livestock. And‘ buy a 
plenty, for it is astonishing how many 
people underestimate the amount of 
feed required to winter a hog, or a 
cow, or feed a mule a year. It only 
requires 10 or 12 pounds of hay anda 
similar weight of grain for a mule 
one day, but for 365 days or a year, 
it requires two tons of hay and 75 
bushels of corn. 


When females are bought that will 
bring young in the spring, it may pay 
to buy feed to winter them on; but 
there is nothing more discouraging 
than buying feed for livestock. They 
eat large quantities of feed and it 
shows for little, unless the animals 
get more than just enough to sustain 
them. Unless an animal, especially 
one fed for growth, or milk, or other 
livestock products, gets more feed 
than just enough to keep up its body 
activities and weight, there is no pos- 
sibility of profit. All that is given is 
virtually lost, for there is no gain or 
increase for the feeder. 


Of course, the man who has the 
feed should buy the livestock at once, 
if he is sure he has the feed and 
does not buy more animals than he 
has feed for. The average man who 
starts in the production of livestock 
becomes impatient and wants the an- 
imals before he has the feeds. 
the wise man will grow the feeds and 
then get the animals to consume it. 
Few men can buy feed and make 
livestock production profitable. In 
the first place, the stock eat so much 
and the cost of feed runs up so 
quickly that the animals are not like- 
ly to get enough. Of course if they 
do not get enough to eat there can’t 
possibly be any profit, but even when 
given enough, it is difficult to make 
a profit on purchased feeds. The rea- 
son is plain, the freight charges and 
the profits of middlemen or of the 
dealers, when added to the original 
cost of the feeds would alone be a 
fair profit to the livestock man who 
produces his own feeds. The man 
who produced the feeds madta profit 
out of them, the dealer who bought 
them made another profit, the rail- 
roads added freight charges, or there 
is a bill for handling from the farm 
to the market place and from the 
market place to the purchaser’s farm. 
In the South, all these charges and 
profits are large. There are several 
dealers’ profits and the haul by the 
railroads is long and charges high. 
It is, therefore, evident that if the 
livestock man in the South produces 
his own feeds he has a big advantage 
over the man who buys them. 


But after all, the chief reason why 
the Southern livestock producer 
should aim to produce his own feeds 
as completely as possible is that 
when the feeds are grown on the 
farm the livestock usually get more 
feed. And after all is said about the 
shortcomings of the Southern farmer 
as a producer of livestock, his great- 
est shortcoming is that he has never 
learned to feed. He neither feeds 
wisely nor liberally, but a lack of 
liberality in the use of feeds is the 
greatest of all his faults. 


Let us provide pastures and raise- 
the feeds and then get the livestock. 
Some say we won’t get pastures or 
feeds until we get the livestock. If 
that be true it were better not to get 
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the livestock at all, for it will p-ove 
disappointing and unprofitable, wait- 
ing for us to make pastures and buy 
or grow feeds. 


Think of Pounds of Plant Food, 
Not Sacks of Fertilizer 


te one thing more to be desired 
than all others in the farmer’s use 
of commercial fertilizers is that he 
learns to think of fertilizer applica- 
tions in terms of pounds of plant food 
rather than of sacks of “guano” or 
the analyses of fertilizers. At present, 
500 pounds or 1,000 pounds of fertilizer 
per acre means very little to the aver- 
age man, even though he knows the 
analysis to be 3-8-2, or any other 
proportions of plant foods. 


But if he thought of an application 
of 15 pounds of nitrogen, 40 pounds of 
phosphoric acid and 10 pounds of 
potash, which are the amounts of 
plant foods in 500 pounds of a 3-8-2 
fertilizer, he would thoroughly under- 
stand the amount of actual fertilizers 
that he was using. In time, manu- 
facturers, merchants and salesmef 
will deal in pounds of nitrogen, phos- 
phorus and potassium, and quote prices 
accordingly, instead of making quota- 
tions on “units,” or in any other man- 
ner not generally tinderstood by the 
farmer. Already thtre has been a 
move toward quoting prices on the 
basis of nitrogen instead of ammonia, 
and this is but the beginning of a 
progressive elimination of incorrect, 
misleading or little understood terms 
in the fertilizer trade. 


Good business must force the mak- 
ing of the intelligent purchase of ferti- 
lizers as simple as possible, and the 
essential change in present methods 
which would do most to simplify ferti- 
lizer problems for the farmer would 
be the practice of thinking and speak- 
ing of fertilizing in terms of plant 
foods—so many pounds of nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash. 


The intelligent farmer will come to’ 
think of his application of commercial 
fertilizer to a given soil or crop in so 
many pounds of nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and potash per acre, if he desires 
to use all three, or as so many pounds 
of nitrogen and phosphoric acid per 
acre if he only requires these two 
plant foods. When he has determined 
how many pounds of plant foods he 
wishes to apply per acre, he can easily 
obtain the mixed fertilizer required, or 
the materials to supply his needs. 


If he wishes to apply 30 pounds of 
nitrogen, for instance, he will quickly 
learn that this amount of nitrogen 
will be supplied in 1,000 pounds of a 
ready-mixed fertilizer containing 3 per 
cent nitrogen, or by 200 pounds of 
nitrate of soda, or 500 pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal, or 150 pounds of sul- 
phate of ammonia. 


URING the winter months is the 

time to make a careful study of 
the variety tests at our experiment 
stations and to purchase the most 
prolific seed from reliable growers and 
dealers. The difference ih yields at 
our experiment station is due to va- 
riety, quality and breeding of the seed, 
and only the most prolific seed should 
be planted on our farms. 


Editor Progressive Farmer:—I think you 
are putting out the best fasm paper that I 
ever read and I am going to try to get some 
geaerheys as soon as I can get time.—L. D. 

irtle. 
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RALEIGH, 
119 W. Hargett St. Randolph Bidg. Slaughter "Bide. 


COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING 
OR SUBSCRIPTIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO 
@FFICE NEAREST THE READER. ENTERED AT 
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What Makes Beaver Boarding 
So Simple and Easy? 


Only three steps, nailing, painting With all these conveniences there 
and panelling, all three easy and is asureness about the Beaver Board 
pleasant, is what makes the building result — provided genuine Beaver 
of walls and ceilings of Beaver Board Board with the trade-mark plainly 
such a simple operation. printed on the back of each panel, is 
used. Beaver Board is easy to get 
as well as easy to use. You can take 
it out yourself or the Beaver Board 
dealer will gladly deliver it. 






































And Beaver Boarding is quick 
work. The reclaiming of a waste 
space about the house is completed 
in an unbelievably short time. The 
building of a new house is speeded 
through to quick completion. The 
muss and litter that invariably 
follows a plaster job is entirely 
eliminated. 





Ask about Beavertone, a velvety 
paint for Beaver Board. Our book. 
‘Beaver Board and Its Uses,” offers 
practical and decorative suggestions, 
Write for a free copy today. slo 


THE BEAVER BOARD COMPANIES 


Administration Offices, Buffalo, N. Y.; Thorold, Ont., Can.; London, Eng. 
District Sales Offices at Boston, New York, Baltimore Atlanta, Buffalo; 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Dallas, Denver and San Francisco 


Dealers and distributors everywhere 











BEAVERD 
BOARD 





Beaver Board re- 
sults unless this 
trademark is on 
the back of the 
board you buy. 


& CEILINGS . 











FOR BETTER. WALLS 
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' Terracing First Aid in Water Washed Fields 
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HOW BROAD BASED TERRACES TURNED A GULLIED WASTE INTO A CORNFIELD 
By M. R. REYNOLDS 


fool notions is going to set foot 

on my place,” a conservative 
farmer declared this spring after some 
one told him that the county agent 
was constructing “20-foot ditches” on 
some of the farms of the county. 

Mr. Conservative Farmer had not 
as yet come in personal contact with 
the agent; and, as gossip had given 
him only half truths regarding the 
work the farm bureau man was doing, 
he had derided all he heard on every 
occasion. 

Now had come what, to his notion, 
was the silliest idea of all—20-foot 
ditches. Did that county agent think 
he was draining the great Dismal 
Swamp instead of good farming land 
like they had when he advised the 
farmers in his territory to build ditches 


“Né FARM demonstrator with his 


ae 20 feet wide? 


It beat all how many people were 
willing to listen to the adwice of im- 
practical people like that, and to do 
as they advised, but he wasn’t one of 
them. No sir-ee. 

A few days after this the what-was- 
good-enough-for-father-is-good-enough 
for-me man drove over to a farm on 
the other side of the county. His 
business transacted, the owner of the 
farm; who was an old friend, asked 
him if he remembered his “back 
twenty—the one that has always gul- 
lied so badly every year.” 

“Yes, sir, I remember it; I ’ve got 
some like it,” wa$ the answer. 

“Come out and see it now. You 
must have dinner with us anyway be- 
fore you go, and we will have time-to 
drive up there before it is ready.” 


The visitor assented, and in a few 
minutes the little machine with the 
two men in it had reached the end of 
the farm lane. 


“IT must have forgotten just how 


agent’s instructions, had made in it. 
You remembered it as it used to look 
with the surface all broken with 
gullies.” 

They made their way into the field 

















A BROAD TERRACE IS EASY TO CULTIVATE 
Note the terrace at the top of the hill and the one on which the man is standing. 


your land lies up here, I guess,” the 
visiting man remarked as he climbed 
out of the car, “for I thought that this 
lot here was the ‘gully lot.’” He pointed 
to one in which was growing a fine 
crop of corn. 

His friend laughed. “It was; I 
wanted -to show you what a change 
terracing, according to the county 


across which ran broad-based terraces 
—the “20-foot ditches’ Dame Rumor 
had told Mr. Conservative Farmer 
about. No breaks. occurred in the 
even rows, and every way he looked 
he saw no evidence of gullying. The 
broad-based terraces, in connection 
with drain tile, had almost completely 
stopped the soil erosion and, although 


there had been a heavy rainfall re- 
cently, the water had gone off in 
broad shallow sheets at a low velocity, 
and there had been little washing of 
the soil. 

“Mr. Markham, the county agent, 
says that if there trad been much 
slope here, this field would have been 
pretty hard and pretty expensive to 
fix. As there were only a lot of com- 
paratively shallow gullies, these 
broad-based terraces’ were sufficient 
to put the field in good shape for cul- 
tivation. We cultivate right across 
them, you see.” 

The one who didn’t believe the 
county agent could teach him any- 
thing did see—and he saw a lot of 
other things, as he gazed at the re- 
juvenated field. 

On the way home, he stopped at 
the county agent’s office and apolo- 
gized for the disparaging remarks he 
had made concerning his work, some 
of which he felt sure had reached the 
extension worker’s ear by this time. 
Incidentally, he asked him if he 
might have help on terracing his own 
land this fall and expressed his wil- 
lingness to pay the usual price. 

When he learned that. the county 
agent’s assistance was free to any 
farmer in the county and that he had 
been sleeping .on his rights by not 
using the extension worker, he de- 
clared: “All farmers who cannot see 
the good of a county agent are fools.” 

Stopping Soil Erosions 

T IS estimated that the washing 

away of earth, or soil erosion, 
~ (Continued on page 32, column 1) 


A Stump Removed Is a Permanent Improvement 


FARMERS CAN REDUCE COST OF LAND CLEARING BY SELLING STUMPS 
By GEO. L. DEANE 


FIELD in which stumps are 
A found is not a cleared field by any 
rule. A cultivated field should be 
one where natunil conditions have 
been subdued and man-made condi- 
tions have taken their place. The most 
optimistic farmer among us could not 
contend that a stump has been sub- 
dued so long as it remains in the field. 
Really, it is the poor devil trying to 
farm among stumps that is the sub- 
dued factor in the situation, and he 
will remain the under dog until he re- 
verses the subjugation. 


We Were Reared Among Stumps 


HE greatest crime of the stump is 
not that it has sent thousands of 
our farm boys to the towns and cities; 
not that it has made us indifferent 
cultivators of land because of our in- 
efficient implements; not that it har- 
bors weeds, grass and insect pests, but 
that it keeps our soils infertile. Farm- 
ers are prosperous on fat soils, even 
when prices rule low, but they do not 
gain large net profits from thin soils, 
even when prices run high, Tremen- 
dous areas in the South, with easily 
worked soils capable of being built up 
to a high degree of fertility, become 
poorer each year because of the 
Stumps in the fields. Commercial 
fertilizers applied to these soils give 
poorer returns yearly because of the 
stumps. Where stumps stand, it is 
difficult to build fertility with legumes 
that furnish nitrogen and humus, and 
most farmers so handicapped are fail- 
ing to maintain what little fertility 
their soils naturally possess. 
The lightwood stump area of the 
South has three wonderful legumes 


in the velvet bean, the cowpea and 
sweet beggarweed. The latter is not 
well known, but where it has been 
tried, it was found to be an excellent 
soil-builder for the lower South. Unfor- 
tunately, its present habitat is in the 
stump cotntry, and its tremendous 


their fields. Throughout the Costal 
Plain areas, field stumps blasted and 
properly prepared for market will sell 
for enough to cover rémoval and prep- 
aration for sale at least. Five aver- 
age field stumps will weigh a ton; ten 
average stumps will make a cord of 

















EFFECT OF SHALLOW CHARGE 
Loaded shallow, this shot merely messed things up. Blasting should be done efficiently. 


growth has been turned under so sel- 
dom that its great value is not well 
known. The velvet bean does not have 
a chance to justify its soil-building 
promise because of the same factor. 


A Market for Stumpwood 


¥ laprcaers is a sale today in the towns 
‘* and cities of the lightwood stump 
states for every piece of sound stump- 
wood that farmers will remove from 


firewood as commonly sold; prices for 
lightwood of this quality range today 
from $6 to $12 the cord. Dealers in 
Southern cities say that they could 
handle literally thousands of cords of 
stump lightwood this winter if it were 
obtainable. 

In certain sections, considerable 
progress is being made in stumping 
because there is a market for stump- 
wood afforded by the wood reduction 


plants. Elsewhere farmers are slow 
to avail themselves of the advantages 
of the domestic fuel market, although 
it is becoming an established practice 
in spots. Townspeople are burning 
cordwood cut green from trees athat 
should be allowed to stand many years 
longer, while their entire wood supply 
should come from field stumps. 


Recently in south Georgia for an ex- 
perimental purpose, 56 stumps were 
blasted from a field and sawed up into 
blocks with an ordinary wood saw- 
rig driven by a small tractor. They 


yielded six tons of fat wood and about 
half as much more root wood and poor 
lightwood that was good for fuel, but 


not fat enough for the experimental 
purpose. There was the equivalent of 
at least five cords of salable light- 
wood secured from the 56 stump§, and 
two men put the lot in proper shape 
with the saw rig in a day. Lightwood 
of indifferent quality was selling in 
the nearest town at that time at $46 
the cord in four-foot lengths and up 
to $12 in blocks by the small load. 
Stumpy fields are found within the 
incorporate limits of that town, but 
lightwood is being shipped in from 50 
miles away. Land has sold there for 
$150 the acre when stumped and 
around $75 with stumps in it. When 
a farmer can double the value of his 
land and make wages for himself and 
team, how can we explain his failure 
to putin a whole winter at it? 


» How Stumps Run 
N Duvall County, Florida, on a test 


acre 64 stumps were bfasted at a 
cost of $16.84 and yielded five cords of 


(Concluded on page 37, column 1) 
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One Man Pulls Big, Little, Green, Rotten, 
Low-Cut, Tap-Rooted Stumps 


= At 


os 


One Man Pulls Trees, Hedges or Brash 


\ <«s 


Send No Money! 


All I ask is the privilege of sending you the Kirstin to TRY 
30 DAYS FREE on your own oe I want you to see 
for yourself what a wonderful, ez say ODeTSEING,. fast- 
working, strong, substantial machine it is. 
When it comes, hook it to your biggest, toughest 
stumps. See how quickly and easily one man 

alone handles them. PROVE ALL MY 

CLAIMS! If—after 30 days’ trial— 

you are satisfied, keep puller. If not 


One Man 
Alone Handles 





A. J. KIRSTIN, Gen. Mer. 





pleased, send it back at my expense. 
You don’t risk a penny! Six 
months to pay. 
Coupon Now. 


Biggest Stumps! 


& 
With the KIRSTIN 

ONE MAN ALONE 
handles biggest stumps! 
This feature has enabled thousands of farmers to rid their 
land of money-losing, land-wasting stumps. No horses or 
extra help needed! No digging, no chopping or other 
expense! Kirstin’s scientific leverage principle is the rea- 
son! A few pounds pull or push on handle exerts tons on 
stump. One man pulls big, little, green, rotten, low-cut, 
@§| tap-rooted stumps—trees, hedges or brush. Clears an acre 
wx, | from one anchor. Works in swamps, boggy soil, thick 
timber, or on steep hill-sides where horses can’t work. 

Easy to move around field. 





Single—Double— Triple Power | 
The Kirstin weighs less and costs less. Has greater speed, 


strength and power. Lasts longer! Guaranteed 3 years 
against breakage—flaw or no flaw! Pulls stubborn stumps 
in a few minutes at low cost. Several speeds. Low speed 
starts stumps—high, rips ’em out quick! Patented, quick- 

cable take-up eaves time, cable and machine. Government 








— Officials, University hare Land Clearing Contractors, thou- 





sands of Farmers—ALL AGREE it is the cheapest, quickest 





=f and easiest way to pull stumps! 




















-B One Man Moves Buildings, Pulls Out Stalled 
Automobiles, Wagons, Tractors, etc. 





why labor shortage need no longer peovent suas pesky stumps; 
why millions of stumps ought to be pull 

fine, rich soil for more crops—more profits! Reproduces hun- 
dreds of letters from Kirstin users like shown above. ibes 


right now to release 1 8 


Read these Letters 


From Kirstin Users 


M R a na boy quell lis bi 
soli h ayes from clay wit 
our Kirstin. _ It does all you claim an 
more, —G. &. Clark, Brampton, Mich. 

It is wonderful the power your Kirs- 
tin dev Tuse it for clearing steep 
hillsides of oak, pine and spruce stum: 
without it = EE Frederick, Po 
withow >= 
Ranch, Quincy, Cal. 





My Kirstin is a wonder, It pulled 

nm oak trees up to 24 inches in 
ameter with surprising ease, and at 
less cost than any other method.— 
Albert Kahle, Gascondale, Mo. 





My neighbors are astonished to see 

the Kirstin atk out the big ones. It 

— my largest stumps. — Martin 
elerson, Rio, 

My Kirstin cleared six acres of solid, 
sound tamerac and fir stumps measur- 
ing up to 60 inches from hard clay soil, 
—Charles Flannigan, Springdale, Wash. 

Last fall I cleared land of stumps up 
to 34 inches in diameter. 





3 . However, not 
a single one sat hard enough to show 
how much power my Kirstin would 
develop.—E. Thompson, Culver, Minn. 


My Kirstin has pulled probabl} 4,000 


stumps — some locust stumps with 20 


to oot roots. No stump puller 
could be_ better. Adam sllett, 
Wrightsville, Pa. 





World’s Largest Makers 
of Stump Pullers 


We make 14 sizes and models—in- 
cluding Kirstin One-Man Clutch, One- 
Man Drum and the dy. strong, 
powerful Horse Power models — the 

and most efficient Horse Power 
you can get. 


ae Send the Coupon FREE . . 
i 
for My New Book OG ss.rlf 
Contains 88 pages of valuable land clearing information; tells — 4 
BookFREE! — 


Kirstin One-Man Clutch, Kirstin One-Man Drum, and Kirstin o A. J. KIRSTIN COMPANY 
1027 Lud Street, Escanabs, Michigan 
Dear Mr. Kirstin:—Without o tion on 


ig Cata- 
Kirstin Stump Pullers. Also "Special 


. R.F.D, 





WW & "U, Horsepower Models. Shows how any Kirstin pays its cost 
Ai SO |» in BIGGER CROPS and increased land value the first 

Regie ot gate er Vy, i season—goes on making money for years. Shipment my please send me your New 
DT ree w” tet A from nearest distributing point saves time and freight. log o Bovine 3 

The Kirstie Clears Your Land for Big Send coupon for the FREE Book and for Special y Ce Ceaperman. 

Crops Big Profits! Agents’ Offer. Address me personally. 
A. 3. KIRSTIN, General Manager Name ...... .. 
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1 He Langhed Lait bat Best 


- @iS@ Prize Letter) 

EARLY three years ago I bought a 
* farm that was run down until # 
made about a fourth of a bale of 
to the acre. The bottom land 
the creek that ran diagonally across 
farm was mud and water from hill 
hill. The creek was spread all over 
bottoms. Having been that way 
several years the bottom land was 
or three feet deep im rich set- 


a 


é 
f= 


ng 


_ The first year I hauled the rock piles 
of the field. There were many of 
m, with briars and bushes grown up 
through them. J raised my terraces 
Thigh and gave them about two inches 
fall to each rod. I plowed:up my fand 
well and made nearly a bale of cotton 
to every acre the first year. 

In January, 1919, 1 went into the 
mp lazids, hired men to help me 
th with shovels. We cut the main 
ditch and then the drain ditches. 
giving my my neighbors the wood to 


ftom planted in corn by the last of 
/May. Last year, the first I cultivated 
‘them, I made about 50 bushels per 
acre. It was the finest corn I ever 
| Saw grow. My neighbors laughed at 
"me when I bought the farm ~and 
‘aughed at me again when I went 
“nto the swamps to ditch. They said 
1 would not dry them in time to make 
crop. I made a success and then I 
ughed at them. 

» Drain ditches should be covered. 
~ Make a box 4 by 6 inches out of 10 
or 12 foot lumber, join them to- 
(gether well’ in the bottom of the 
) ditch and cover. By covering the ditch 
> you make corn over the ditch instead 
of weeds. It cost me about $10 an 
: acre to dry my bottom land. 

’ Alpharetta, Ga. E. J. McGINNIS. 


Pat Hamus Back Inte Cleared 
Land 


as ($5 Prize Letter) 
a FEW years ago I had a piece of 
a cut-over land that I had been us- 
os for a pasture and which I wished 
> to put under cultivation. The former 
* a was long-leaf yellow pine. 
» There was a dense growth of oak and 
_ second-growth pine all over this land, 
" together with many large pine stumps. 
> I set out to clear this land before put- 
‘ting it under cultivation. I began by 
_ removing all of the undergrowth with 
"a good mattock and a sharp axe. | took 
/ out all of the large stumps by boring 
them with a large stump auger and 
" blowing them out with dynamite. I 
carefully saved all of the sound wood 
) stumps. All of the wood that I could 
not use myself I sold for firewood, 
and some of the stump wood was 
» shipped to a tar plant. The returns 
Sfrom the sale of the stumps helped 
“considerably in paying for the clearing 
of the land. I did not burn anything 
- but the brish and the unsound wood. 
"1 was particularly careful in secing 
‘that the fire did not burn any straw, 
ves, or rotten trash. 
_ After being cleaned up in this manner 
I had the land scratched over with a 
' shovel-plow, and then I used my heavy 
disk harrow to cut it to pieces. After 
- these operations I broke it with a two- 
horse plow and then planted it to corn, 
beans and sweet potatoes. I be- 
the cultivation of this land with 
aty of humus in the soil, and I main- 
the humus supply by planting’corn, 
th velvet beans between the hills of 
I used this method for one year, 
inting cotton the following year. I 
-a liberal supply of acid phosphate 
and my land is producing better crops 































all stumps and obstruc- 


the land I had five acres of my 


DRAINING, AND CLEARING 


tions are frst removed the disk-harrow 
cannot be used to the best advantage. 
I never allow anything to be burned 
on my land that cam be turned un- 
der to improve the soil. 
W. L. MIDDLETON. 
Jones Mill, Ala. 


Get Them All and Get Them Deep 


_ ($3 Prize Letter) 

A STUMP or snag left within one 

foot of the surface will be a men- 

ace to plowing for years to come. Get 
them all and get them deep. 

My method varies according to the 


quickly and cheaply than with dyna- 
mite or stump puller. Dry oak stumps 
are harder than pine stumps, but sams 
will burn. 


To remove green pine stumps or 
standing pines, dynamite is the agent 
par-excellence. One-half pound will 
lift clean ‘from the ground and lay 
prostrate any pine tree or green stump 
under ten inches in diameter. Isarger 
ones require a charge in proportion. 
When the stump is shattered it is in 
fine condition to burn. 


With oak trees and green oak 
stumps, I have not used dynamite suc- 

















THE COUNTY AGENT IS OF VALUABLE ASSISTANCE TO THE FARMER IN HELPING 
HIM TERRACE HIS LAND 


class of stumps and trees to be re- 
moved. 

The necessary todls are a géod sharp 
axe, a grubbing hoe, a round-pointed 
shovel, and, where dynamite is to be 
used, a long-shanked one-and-one-half 
inch auger, and a square-butted broom 
handle three and one-half feet long, the 
broom handle being used as a tamp. 

Where the clearing consists of un- 
derbrush, pine saplings, and scrub oaks 
not more than five inches in diameter, 
the earth should be removed from the 
lateral roots with the grubbing hoe and 
the lateral roots cut with the axe. 
Then remove the earth from the tap 
root of the pine or the deep roots of 
the oak toa depth of one foot, and a 
few blows from the axe finishes the 
job. 

din the case of dry 


pitchy pine 


cessfully though it does remove the 
earth from around the roots and great- 
ly lessens the shoveling necessary be- 
fore chopping them. My method.has 
been to grub the oaks, but if they are 
very numerous, a stump puller might 
be used to advantage. - 

My experience gives the first meth® 
decided preference over the stump 
puller for pines or hauling away ‘the 
immense roots removed by the stump 
puller as well as the filling of the great 
holes from which they were removed. 


Citronelle, Ala. C. N. WELLES. 


Finds Stump Puller Best 


HAVE been asked to write you my 
success in clearing the stumps from 
a 25-acre field of mine. It was a real 
stumpy field. One acre measured had 
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GETTING LAND-CLEARING 
Clearing demonstration conducted by Georgia ‘State College of Agriculture. 


stumps, dig a hole 18 inches square, 
preferably on the leeward side of the 
stump. It pays*to dig’deep and wide 
and does not take long. Chop away 
all rotten wood until the fat or pitchy 
wood is exposed and chipped. “Kindle 
a fire at this point and apply chunks 
of wood. Keep them replenished as 
they burn. Never let the stump get 
cold and one will be surprised to see 
how fast it vanishes. A good man _ 





IDEAS 


140 stumps and they were bad ones. 
With four hands I stumped the 25 
acres in seven and a half days. -I had 
to pay one hand $1.50 a day and three 
others $1 a day, making $4.50. The 
whole field cost me $33.75. On one of 
our best days we pulled 257 stumps 
and had to .quit about one-half hour 
before sunset on account of breaking 
our.double pin from careless pinning of 
the wheel. I have tried blowing stumps 


can kindle and keep burning from 30“gwith dynamite, tried digging them, 


to 50 stumps and dispose of them more 


tried ditching stump land, tried terrac- 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


i “he Farmers Experience Meeting 


Epow FARMERS ARE PROTECTING SOIL AND RECLAIMING W-ASTE LAND BY TERRACING, 


ing this land. After about 15 years 
of experience [ find the besc of all is to 
get a good stump puller and remove 
the stumps. You can farm so much 
better and use more machinery to 
much better advantage. 

Rochelle, Ga. J. B. CLEMENTS. 


Cuts Timber in Windrows 


MMENCING in July, 1912, I 

cleared 35 acres of land covered 
with cordwood-size timber.. I cut a 
windrow of the brush and saplings 
parallel and about 30 feet from the 
line, cutting everything as I went. 
Occasionally I found a sapling that 
leaned the other way and was diffi- 
cult to throw on the heap. I 8Svet- 
came this difficulty by sawing as 
deeply as I could pull the saw, re- 
moving the s?w and starting a wedge, 
then chopping the “back side” until 
I could drive the tree over. with the 
wedge. I continued the windrow 
around the west and north sides of 
the field. With very little additional 
work it served as a aaee fence for 
four years—fencing is a big item in 
this section. 

After finishing the 
I cut another paralle! with the first 
one on the west site of the field, 
leaving about 40 feet tween the 
two. 

I used a cross-cut saw to iell the 
trees three or more inches in diam- 
eter; and cut the stumps level with 
the ground. The timber is much 
softer near the ground, and I did 
not find one that “timber-pinched” 
or “drawed” the saw among the 
thousands that I cut. 

I have no means of accurately de- 
termining the saving I made on this 
piece of work, but I believe I saved 
at least one-half the labor it would 
have required if I had trimmed up 
the saplings and piled them in the 
usual round heaps. I had more land 
to cultivate the first year, and I had 
four years’ use of the land before I 
had to buy a fence for it. 

As soon as I had completed the 
clearing and piling of the logs and 
chunks left over from the timber 
operations, I broke the land between 
the windrows thoroughly, using a 
two-horse, sharp-shinned, steel- 
beamed, chilled plow, without a 
coulter. The latter part of the fol- 
lowing January, I planted the strips 
of land between the windrows in a 
part of the field in oats. When the 
Oats were ripe, I joined the wind- 
rows to the fences at each end and 
turned my horses on them and quit 
feeding torn. The remainder of the 
field I planted in corn and cofton, 
doing the cultivation entirely with a 
four-shovel cultivator. 

MATT RUTH. 


A Drainage Operation 


first windrow, 


‘ Sena at the lowest part of the piece 


of land, and plow out a good deep 
water furrow running with the .rows. 
Phen select part of field the water 
stands on most, plow across the field 
to the water furrow mentioned above. 
Do not make this water furrow across 
the field, but make it a good high bed, 
plowing the last furrows out good and 
clean. At planting time, plant this 
bed, keeping it worked during the sea- 
son, and always this row last, so as 
to keep the furrows plowed out clean. 
It will surprise you how it will take 
the water off, and how much labor it 
saves in. ditching, keeping a ditch 
cleaned out, and keeping the weeds, 
briars and bushes down on a ditch. I 
have tried it for five years, and find it 
very satisfactory. 

A. P. CALHOUN. 
Minter, Ala. 
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What farmers everywhere have 
learned regarding the economy of 
explosives for ditching 





‘*No matter what the kind of soil,’’ says the University of South- 
ern California, ‘‘the guickest way to dig a ditch is to use explosives.’’ 
Furthermore, for an ordinary farm ditch, no matter how long it 
may be nor where it must run, blasting with Atlas Powder will NC ma 
prove to be the easiest and the cheapest way. " st! BS {ts 





mh AG!) ‘er 

Consider the experience of these farmers who have used Atlas 
Powder for etipe in F ditches.-where the cost of other methods 
would have been prohibitive: 


**A ditch blown on my place with Atlas Péwder has been very satis- 
factory. The work was about as difficult as could be found in ditching, 
‘To have run the same ditch by hand would have entailed such enormous 
expense as to be practically prohibitive.’” —H, B. Weaver, Burlington, N. J. 





**We used Atlas Powder to dig about thirteen hundred feet of ditch this ;' 
spring. The price of digging by hand would havebeen prohibitive, had we Ditch blown through sandy 


been able to secure labor.’ —Renouf Russel, Mondamin Farm, Kenne, N.H. loam at Wilmington, N. C. 
PP f | r 4 ee ey A use of Atlas Powder for this 
P ' is work, ti oly Shelter Land Company writes: 
The use of Atlas Powder undoubtedly is much cheaper than ae ee en ens oe Gee 
other methods. As Mr. Durham, the man for whom the work was good results in draining the Holy Shelter swamp. 
done, said: ‘If I had to depend on labor to dig my ditch it would never aging aight font deep nd ton tose wits, aed 
have been done.’ ’’—/4. K. Gardner, County Agent, Farmington, Maine. are now blasting another in which Atlas Powder 


is working even better than in the first," 


**T blasted a hundred and fifty feet of ditch and when I saw the result 
I went ahead and blasted a half mile of it. The blasting went so fast 
and made such a good ditch that I would have been foolish to dig it any 
other way. One spot consisting of 35 charges was loaded and fired 
complete in half an hour. ’’—James C. Andrews, Julian, Pa. 





If you have felt that blasting ditches required special experience, 
you have had = wrong impression. Consider what Walter Nash, 
R. F. D. No. 3, Little Rock, Ark., says regarding his’ first experi- 
ence in digging a ditch the Atlas way. He writes: é 


**T received your book, ‘ Better F arming.’ After familiarizing myself : 
with the instructions contained in this book, I bought Atlas Powder and , 
blasted about 200 feet of ditch. I had no trouble and made a satisfac- Ditch blown through wet soil 





tory ditch.” | Fipartnen ose once wong ted 
nh writing a their experience in using 
The book mentioned by Mr. Nash, ‘‘Better Farming with Atlas eampent Congeng ener “Being tee som 
Farm Powder,”’ will tell you all you need to know to blast ditches explosives, is’ making’ ditchen, bowing ost 
successfully with Atlas Powder. It will also tell you how to save Es Soe mods come thres tiles of dacken™ 


money in removing stumps, breaking boulders, planting trees, etc. 
Mail coupon and get a copy free, 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 
Division P-F. 20 Philadelphia, Penna. 
Dealers everywhere Magazine near you 









A geste of 700 feet of ditch 
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‘cil Kd 49 bp. lasted on the Ida Williams 
oi ~ Ca Farm, Martha, Pa. 
Ss ayy NYA A sixty-foot section of an old stream, closed by 
e} gtase, gravel and willows, was quickly changed 
-. i e=e ® Hf two men using Atlas Powder, inte the 
31 by 7 feet channel shown here. 
< : * / 
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; ATLAS POWDER R CO. Pitedaigphia, Penna, | 
-= Send me your 128-page book, ‘“‘Better Farming 
' S { with Atlas Farm Powder.’’ I am interested‘in the 
a , waa a for the purpose before which I 
bt /) . “Beene: rBlasting ( Ditch Dicgine j 
® Subsoll Blasting Road Building 
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[INAGE in. Florida is. such a 
irge problem that the state has 
een fit to place it under a separ- 
ment knowm as the Internal 
Board, the Board of 
lage Commissioners having di- 
“control of this work. A drain- 

: may be formed by the 
ird of Drainage Commissioners 
ajority, either im numbers or 
r of holders of any contin- 
| body of wet or overilowed 
% in the form of a petition which 
ed with the circuit clerk, who 
es a notice of the petition im 
Ocal paper. Landowners who 
Ot signers of the petition may 
‘ and advocate or resist the 

lization. The objections may be 
ined or overruled by the court. 
Hid the objections be overruled 
cree is issued authorizing the 
nation <a the district. Notice is 
Bieetion of the county clerk, of 
election’ of three supervisors who 
“be landowners in the district, 
have. charge of the. construction 
Ps ngenance of the project. One 
Srvisor’s term expires cach year, 
sequently a yearly election is 
essary. This board of supervisors 
n after the election meets and ap- 
ts a chief engineer. The final 

after its adoption by the 
d is known as the “plan of 
lamation.” 


the Drainage District Is 
Organized 


if ‘supervisors then petition the 
pooert for the appointment of 


aiming Fertile Lands in 
Florida 


Laws Previde for Drainage Districts 
By FRAZIER ROGERS 


as well as construction of the “plan 
of reclamation.” 
Thousands of Acres Drained Last 
Year 
HILE there are millions of acres 
of land in this state that are 
worthless at present due to lack. of 
drainage, thousands of acres of the 
most fertile soil in the state of Flor- 
ida have been drained in the past few 
years. The town of Moore Haven 
was only*a few years ago under 
water. It is now one of the most 
prosperous of our south Florida 
towms. Farmers there have been 
able to produce enormous crops on 
lands that were worthless before 


drainage. This is only one of the 
many examples that could be cited of 
the profitableness of some of our 
drainage projects. They are not all 


confined to the Everglade section of 


south Florida. We have many drain- 
age projects on a somewhat smaller 
seale in north and west Florida. 


The mistakes often made by farm- 
ers on land drainage in Florida is 
that their systems are not adequate 
to take care of emergencies. Un- 
doubtedly our greatest losses come 
from this source, while the loss due 
to soils containing too much water 
is considerable. 


Nearly all of our counties have 
county agents, who are able to fur- 
nish farmers with information on 
drainage problems. While we do 
not have an extension agricultural 
engineering specialist the Agricul- 
tural Engineers’ Division of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture is available to 
farmers desiring information on thé 
drainage and terracing problem. 


Drainage Progress in Geor- 
gia 
120,000 Acres Drained Under Provision of 
Drainage Law 


By J. V. PHILLIPS 


ORE or less drainage and terrac- 
ing has been practiced im 


Georgia since the first settlers 
began cultivating rice along the coas- 
tal counties and the more hardy ones 
pushed into the hills of the “back 
country.” Drainage in its larger 
sense, however, was not possible or 
practicable until the "enactment of 
the State Drainage Law in 1911. This 
law made possible the reclamation 





commissioners to appraise the 
id within and without the district 
acquired as right ef way, hold- 
basins, or other drainage work 
district, and to assess benefits 
Mages to all lands occurring 
e@ district by reason of the ex- 
of the “plan of reclamation.” 
} commissioners must be free 
| holders within the state, but 
own land within the district 
related to any ome holding land 
| district. 


filing the report ef commis- 
the clerk gives notice of the 
and the owmers of land and 
‘property affected may file ex- 
ms to such report. These ob- 
mms are heard by the court, who 
rejects or approves and con- 
aes report. Thereupon the 
fof supervisors have full power 
thority to build, construct, ex- 
te and complete any and all work 
to carry out, maintain and 
_ the “plan of reclamation.” 
in annual session deter- 
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A GOOD TERRACE DOES EFFICIENT DRAINAGE WORK 


and improvement of any body _ of 


_land withim the state where a ma- 


jority of the land owners, or the own- 
ers of three-fifths of the land af- 
fected can show that such reclama- 
tion is. conducive to the health, 
wealth, or general welfare of the 
community. In the beginning I want 
to make ome thing clear to everyone 
not familiar with the operation of 
this law, and that is this: Drainage 
district improvements under this law 
are neither veted upon nor paid for 
by the people of the state, by coun- 
ties, or even by as smal? units as 
militia districts as a whole. A dis- 
trict is organized so as to include 
the whole or a part of a drainage 


_basin and only the owners of land 


affected have a voice in its 
ization and only the land benefited 
pays: for improvements made. I 
might, before goimg more into detail 
on district organization, give a few 
salient features of the law. 

1. It makes possible the rule of the 
majority. 

2. Affected landowners elect all of- 
ficers from_ within their body. ice. 
3% Where the cost of the work is 
over 25 cemts per acre, 13-year bonds 
inswed to be paid in tee equal 





installments, the first installment to 
become due the third year after issue. 

4. Any owner so desiring cam pay 
cash for his assessments. 

5. All lands do not necessarily pay 
the same cost for benefits. 

The law provides. for as many as 
five classifications, each paying in 
ratio to benefits received. The lands 
are classified by a “board of view- 
ers” composed of two disinterested 
freeholders of the county and one 
“civil and drainage engineer.” 

6. It is a very complete and just 
law, each acre paying for benefits it 
receives. 

7. Provision is made for main- 
tenamce, assuring a permanent im-, 
provement. 

The act of 1911 creates in each coun- 
ty a drainage court. made up of the 
clerk of Superior Court and the 
Board of Commissioners of Roads 
and Revenue. 


How to Proceed in Organizing 
District 


N CHRONOLOGICAL order the steps 

in the operation of the law are as 
follows: 

1. Majority of resident owners, or 
owners of three-fifths of the land, 
file petition. with the clerk of Supe- 
rior Court. 

2. Clerk of Superior Court issues 
summons to defendant owners (own- 
ers not signing petition). 

3. The Drainage Court appoints 
Board of Viewers to make examina- 
tion. 

4. Board of Viewers files report 
within 30 days with clerk of Superior 
Court. 

5. Owners and viewers submit evi- 
dence to Drainage Court at regular 
meeting to hear and consider objec- 
tions. The court dismisses or ap- 
proves petition at this meeting. 

6. Draimage Court orders engineer 
to make complete survey if petition 
is approved. 

7. Viewers file report with the 
court in 60 days. Notice of hearing 
is posted for two weeks. At this 
hearing district is established or pe- 
tition finally dismissed after consid- 
ering report of viewers and hearime 


.objections of defendant owners. 


8 A final hearing is held 20 days 
after accepting report, at which time 
defendant owners -may file objec- 
Sane: Formation of distin is dis- 








missed or approved. 


9. The Superior ‘Court is the court 
of appeal from the decisions of the 
Brainage-Court, and the right of ap- 
peal (with certain limitations) | is 
given the-losing ‘side after each de- 
cision. , 

10. The district_being declared es- 
tablished, the affected owners elect 
from within their body; with ap- 
proval of the court, a board of drain- 
age commissioners (three). 

11. The Board of Drainage Com- 
missioners, after serving notice for 
30 days, issues bonds. During this 30 
days’ notice any owner can pay his 
assessment and have his lands re- 
leased. 

12. The Board of Drainage Com- 
missioners advertises, and lets con- 
tract, appoints superintendent of con- 
struction, and pays. all the bills against 
the district. 

13. Board of 
sioners holds office until all indebt- 
edness is paid unless removed for 
good cause. 

The constitutionality of the Drain- 
age Law has been thoroughly tested 
through the highest courts and has 
been pronounced “okeh.” 


First District Organized Is Success 


FH first district to be organized 
under the law is the Haynes 
Creek district, Gwinnett County. The 
construction of this ditch attracted 
thousands from all parts of north 
Georgia. Visiting representatives 
from each seetion went home and 
started agitation-for the reclamation 

















}. V. PHILLIPS; UNITED STATES DRAIN. 
AGE ENGINEER 


Mr. Phillips is stationed at Athens, Ga., 
where he may be more readily in reach of 
Georgia farmers who may need his assist- 
ance with their drainage Or terracing prob- 
lems. 
of lands in which they were interested. 
Over 120,000 acres of very fertile wet 
and over-flowed bottoms which for 
many years have not only been non- 
productive but a memaee to the health 
of the community as well, have been 
added to our farms and are today 
producing am average of 50 to 100 
bushels of corn, no fertilizer of any 
kind being required or used. 


The cost for these drainage outlets 
has varied from am average of $16 
per acre in some districts to as high 
as $65 per acre in others, dependent 
upon the width of the valley lands. 
I might also add that the higher 
average cost represents contracts let 
at the peak of high prices. The cost 
for these improvements should he 
very much less within the next 
twelve months. Does it pay? 


Seme Mistakes to Avoid 


T IS true that mistakes have been 
made and they should be avoided 
by others organizing districts. 


1. In order to make the bonds 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Drainage Commis-” 


(Concluded on page 34, column 1) 
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Among the Christmas Gifts 























For the grown-ups or the nearly grown-ups, a Kodak for pictures 
of the post card size, 34 x 54 inches, It is familiarly known to hun- 
dreds of thousands of enthusiasts as the “3A”, It makes the largest 
picture available in “‘ pocket photography”. The 3A will really go into 
the side pocket of almost any coat. Frankly, however, it is more con- 
veniently carried in an overcoat pocket—or slung over the shoulder in a 
case. Excise war tax and all, the Junior model, with a fine Rapid Recti- 
linear lens, sells at $24.64—and with the Kodak Anastigmat f.7.7 lens, at 
$30.62. There are other more expensive models—all have the Kodak 
simplicity—and they all make good pictures, 





A gift for the one who already has a larger Kodak—the Vest Pocket. You 
don’t carry a Vest Pocket Kodak—you wear it, like a watch. It is always ready 
to picture the unexpected and the unusual. The,price, including the excise war 
tax, is $9.49, 





For the boy or girl in high school—the No. 1 Kodak Junior. There’s 
always room for it in the pocket, and the Kodak story of the school days is 
one that not only gives fun in the making but in its album form becomes a 
permanent delight to the whole family. The price of the No. 1 Autographic 
Kodak Junior is $16.67, including the excise war tax. 








For the little folks—a No. 0 Brownie. These little cameras have good lenses 
and shutters and finders, and use the same film and make the same size pictures as 
the Vest Pocket Kodak. You will be astonished by the good work they do; 
you will be even more astonished at the intelligent way in which a youngster of seven 
or eight will go about picture-making with a No. 0 Brownie. The price, includ- 
ing war tax, is $2.86. 





This page gives only a hint of the Kodak and Brownie line—there are Brownies for pictures .of 
every size that Kodaks make, and there are Kodaks with high speed shutters and rapid lenses— 
there’are folding Brownies as well as box Brownies—but they all have one common chardcteristic 
—they make good pictures. And all Kodaks (except Stereo and Panoram) and all /o/ding Brownies 
have something else in common—they are Autographic, and when used with Autographic film 
provide for the instant titling of every negative at the time it is made. And the Autographic costs 
no more than other film. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rocuester, N. Y., The Kodak City 

















Wool Process 
Coat Sweater 
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SEND NO MONEY 
such pots t tape ng 


heavy wool-process 
ie. Never be 
ful Perfect fitting. 
Sean Panay’ coker, 









American say 
Green. Order by number P. 8. 
WAREWELL COMPANY 
Dept. P. S. 572 Philadelphia, Pa. 





















This Hog House Saves Feed 
yor pha Work 


Hogs are kept warm, clean and 

thy. The air-cells in the tile 
protect from unfavorable weather 
and permit hogs to fatten rapidly 
on less food. No feed is wasted on 
the smooth floor. 


HOLLOW TILE 


The Most Economical Form of 
Permanent Construction 
pheterosmces sn 


Secure a set of plans for this house from 
your building raaterial dealer for $3.00; of 


dealer’ Ask 
Riansidhaks. 


MASIERIILE 


Write for book of Hollow Tile Farm 
Buildings. Address, Department 3212 




























provements. 
tion of more than 50 per cent of the 


Drainage and 


MONG the great undeveloped 
A natural resources of Alabama 

are its 2,603,600 acres or more 
of swamp, wet and overflowed lands 
which have been classified as fol- 
lows: 





Acres. 

Permanent Swamp ....ccoscccccsesccces 229,600 
Periodically swampy .....-+ssseecesees 511,900 
EPROM * So walna ce ca 66h0s Gurnckeb ens 15,700 
ee ER er ae aa ee 21,600 
Periodically overflowed.........-.ce.0e. 1,824,800 
SDE : cube stabidenssh<t¢<essautth tevance 2,603,600 


In addition to the above area there 
are at least 1,764,000 acres the agricul- 
tural value of which can be greatly 
improved by artificial drainage. 

A large part of the permanent 
swampy lands are located in the south- 
western part of the state in the vicinity 
of the Alabama River. The tidal marsh 
and the muck and peat lands are limi- 
ted to Mobile and Baldwin Counties, 


Alabama 


Since Passage of Drainage Law Progress Being 
Made 


By LEWIS A. JONES 


Terracing in 


appointed to examine the land and de- 
termine whether it can be drained. If 
his report is favorable, the district is 
established, surveys made, and the ne- 
cessary improvements planned: and 
constructed. The district is a quasi- 
public corporation which las the right 
to construct the necessary drains and 
to perform any other act required for 
the reclamation or protection of the 
land. It has the right of eminent do- 
main; it can borrow money and issug 
bonds. The special benefit that will 
accrue to each part of the land from 
the construction of the improvements 
is determined and the costs prorated to 
the several tracts on the basis of the 
benefits to be received, the lands that 
will receive the greatest benefit paying 
the highest tax per acre. These taxes 
are a lien on the land secondary only 
to the state and county taxes. Under 
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while the periodically overflowed areas 
are distributed along practically all of 
the streams’ in the state. Approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the swamp and 
overflowed areas are timbered but much 
of this has been cut over. Little’ in- 
formation is available as to the area 
remaining in virgin timber, but it is es- 
timated that at least 75 per cent of the 
land on which there is merchantable 
timber has been or is being cut over. 
In their present condition the greater 
part of these lands returns but a small 
income to the owners. 


The reclamation of these lands by 
flood control has interested the land 
owners for a number of years, but due 
to the difficulties encountered by in- 
dividuals in trying to codperate and 
finance drainage -improvement, prog- 
ress in the work has been slow. Tht 
farmer has realized the need of such 
improvements but usually has thought 


BENCH TERRACE-—-BEST ADAPTED FOR STEEP SLOPES 


the law, bonds can be sold to provide 
funds to construct the improvement, 
and the landowners can pay their as- 
sessments in ten equal installments, no 
payments being necessary during the 
first five years from date of bond issue. 
This last provision gives the landown- 
ers time to have the improvements 
constructed and to clear and develop 
the land for cultivation before making 
the first payment. 


Drainage Districts 
NDER the provision of the drainage 


law the following districts have 
been organized: 
Acres, 
Fayette-Lamar Counties, No. 1.......... 21,500 
Big Swamp, Lowndes County...........20,000 
Sauta Creek, Jackson County........... 6,000 
Mobile Bayview Growers’ Associa- 
tion, Mobile County........0....0..-- 3,500 
BURNED dei oc ieus poccbeencephecbaebedneeires ts 51,000 


Surveys have been completed for all 
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RIDGE TERRACE WITH BROAD BASE—B 

Note:—Cultivation carried across terrace, so 
for crops. 

the other man was the one that should 
pay for the work. A state drainage 
law, prepared by Hon. J. M. Moore of 
Fayette, Alabama, was finally passed 
by the state legislature of Al- 
abama in 1915. This law provides the 
necessary authority and specifies the 
procedure for the organizing and con- 
structing of codperative drainage im- 
It provides that on peti- 


landowners, or the owners of more 


than 50 per cent of the land, within the 








proposed district, an engineer shall he 
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EST ADAPTED FOR MODERATE SLOPES 
that ground occupied by terrace is utilized 


of these districts, but further progress 
has been impossible due to the inabil- 
ity of the districts to sell the bonds 
necessary to finance the work. Reput- 
able financial institutions have refused 
to purchase the bonds until the con- 
stitutionality of the drainage act was 
passed upon by the state supreme 
court. A test case which was started 
by the Fayette-Lamar County, district 
No. 1, has recently been decided favor- 
ably by the court and it is now ex- 
pected that the above-named drainage 












Set fence posts that you know will last close 
to 40 years, Creo-pine posts , air- 
seasoned Yellow Pine, not merely dipped in 
creosote, but deepl, with creosote oil 
under terrific hydraulic pressure, damp- 
proof, soil acid proof, worm proof, frost 
proof, 


LONGEST LASTING, MOST 

ECONOMICAL POST MADE 
Cost less than iron or concrete---better than 
either. Round Creo-pine posts 3 to 4, 4/2 
to 51 and 6 to 7 inch tops in 6 and 7 foot 
lengths. Other lengths to order. Sawn 
Creo-pine posts size 3x4 and 4x6 in 6 and 7 
foot lengths for board 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


Sold in car lots of 
about 1200 posts, 
assorted to suit 
purchaser. Get 
your neighbors to 
club with you on 
a car of Creo-pine 
posts and have the 
world’s best posts 
at factory prices. 
Write for our val- 
uable booklet and 
delivered -to-your- 
v7, Station prices. 


heat 


Wood Preserving Co. 
702 Lee Street Allanta, Ga. 
Manafacturers of Croo-pine products 


New Oliver 
Typewriters 
For $64 
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No need now to be 
without a typewriter on 
the farm. A_ genuine 

$100 Oliver, brand new, for only $64. Our 
terms are only $4 per month. Free trial— 


no money down, Typing is easy to learn. 
Our new book, “The i 
Farm,” explains all its uses. 
now. A copy sent free upon 
request, together with beau- 

tiful catalog. Write today. 
Then, if you wish, you can 

ask for a free trial Oliver. 
THE OLIVER Typewriter Co., 

3289 Oliver Typewriter Building, 
Chicago, Illinois 


AT 
MCE 
PRICES, 


Our stock of Brand New, Heavy Galvanized Wire 
Fencing.is now being sold at about Half Usual 
Prices. Write TODAY for Free Catalog, Samples 
and CUT PRICES. We have the kind you need. 

SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFI co, 
Dept. P.F. 


Typewriter on the 
Get this book 














Savannah, Ga. 
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Dickey Glazed Tile Silos 
“The Fruit Jar of the Field” 
BUY THE BEST SILO FIRST AND 
SAVE MONEY, TIME AND WORRY. 
Send for Catalog No. 24. 

w. $8. SreKsY CLAY MFG, CO., 


attanooga, Tenn. 
Macomb, IlIlinois. Kansas City, Mo. 





































PA 
HUNDREDS 


of club members are earning pure- 
bred registered pigs under our 
Special Offer of 15 subscriptions 
and $10 in cash for a purebred 
registered pig. 

You can earn a purebred pig under 
this Special Offer in a few hours, 
as there are hundreds of subscrib- 
ers right’ in your community who 
will be glad to give you their sub- 
scriptions if you will just let them 
know you are working for a Pro- 
gressive Farmer pig. 

Progressive Farmer pigs are reg- 
istered in club worker’s name, in- 
oculated against cholera, and ex- 
press charges prepaid. A few 
hours’ work will start you in a big 
paying business. 

WRITE TODAY for a complete list of 


plies and be one of the first to earn a 
during October. Address nearest office. 


The Progressive Farmer, 
RALEIGH, ATLANTA, BIRMINGHAM, 
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Good Light Shortens Chores 
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Sl f if Work is a blessing—if you don't get too much 
of it! Anything that cuts down labor on the 
Fash % Ye, . farm, or makes an hour of work “‘ produce” more, 
LGA wire is needed today. Good lighting will make more 
ae < ee its i G of an improvement, for the amount invested, than 
eR, ; almost anything else you could buy! 
mien 4 Sa ; In studying electric light plants you will be 
b Nore. impressed by the fact that nine-tenths of them are 
y ’ ; installed with economical NATIONAL Mazpa lamps 
i we “ as standard equipment. The careful buyer will 
a | } a 6) e realize that there must be a reason for this, and 
© Pome r he will call for NAtionAL Mazpa by name when- 
BS ever he buys lamps. They can be secured from 
: #1 the man who sells lighting plants or from the lamp 
‘RS! . agent where you see the Blue Carton displayed. 
NATIONAL Lamp Works 
aa o> of General Electric Co. 
‘ Brie 80 Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 
Ais y . 
eB ty “ b, 4 
Cee) | 3 eee i 
; oF Bs % Each of these labels represents a Division of National Lamp Works 
“AP : . equipped to give a complete lighting service 
” " ? 
; Ue, w A —— 
see i \S ee ; 
A a i ® @ 
. b4 s () ( 
if : 
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- When Stumps Are Stumped 


Government Waste TNT Used to Clear Land 


at Great Saving‘to Farmers 
By A. W. HOPKINS 





‘HERE are millions of acres of cut- 

over -pine land in the Southern 
states that have clearing problems very 
similar to those in the cut-over' pine 
lands of upper Wisconsin. Our farm- 
ers ob get an excellent lesson from 
Mr. Hopkins’ story of how the “Land 
Clearing” Division of the Wisconsin 
College of Agriculture and the coun- 
ty agents, with other codperators, are 
turning their “graveyards of virgin 
forests” into profitable farms. 











af can’t bluff a pine stump” 


has been the slogan which has 

placed Wisconsin among the 
foremost states in land clearing. 
Through the close codperation of the 
College of- Agriculture, railroads, 
county agents, bankers, and individ- 
wals, fields once merely graveyards 
of the virgin forests are now speed- 
ily becoming smooth unbroken plots 
growing hay, grain, and potatoes, 
_ and spreading the gospel of powder, 
__—‘ pewer, clover, and livestock. 


If the 7,000,000 pounds of dyna- 
mite and TNT which have been 


used for land clearing in upper Wis-* 


consin during the last four years 
were loadet@ on cars, the train would 
be nearly three miles long. 


Consigned to the Ash Heap 


TOUGH pine, two, three, four-foot 
stumps have gone the road to the 
ash heap; a stump puller or a blast 
of dynamite or TNT, then a huge pile 
of twisted broken pieces of roots and 


stumps, and lastly a smoldering heap 
of ashes signals the departure of the 
stump patch. Stumps are burned 
in the modern stump-clearing pro- 
gram rather than left at the side 
of the field to harbor insect pests, or 
as a burrow for “cotton tails.” 


\ Cheaper Dynamite Used 
HEN the work with dynamite 
was started a few years ago, the 


“ 
‘ 


Namite contained large quantities of 
nitroglycerine and generally caused 
the so-called “dynamite headache”; 
it -was higher priced; there was al- 
ways more or less danger, and lastly 
it was less efficient compared with 
the present explosive. 


TNT Use Developed 


ARTICULARLY effective use has 

been made of the Government’s 
waste TNT, the high power explo- 
sive used so largely during the war 
and for which there appeared to be 
no use when the war ended. Seven 
hundred fifty thousand pounds of it 
have been used in Wisconsin in 1919 
and 1920 for stumping purposes, sav- 

















A STUMPLESS FIELD IS EASY TO CULTIVATE. THE GOOD FARMER WILL CULTI- 
VATE HIS CROPS INSTEAD -OF HIS STUMPS 


dynamite which has since played 
such an important part in land clear- 
ing was not in use. The original dy- 


ing the farmers in “actual cash outlay 
over a hundred thousand dollars, be- 
sides that used by the State Highway 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Commission in its road-making pro- 
gram. Here the College of Agricul- 
ture has again developed a new field. 
When the use of TNT was first sug- 
gested nothing favorable to its use 
was known and its list of disadvan- 
tages seemed to be: Too rapid ac- 
tion; too eagily affected by moisture; 
insensitive and inefficient for land 
clearing purposes; dangerous to han- 
dle. 

All of these counts have now been 
crossed out: TNT has been allowed 
to stand under water, yet it has ex- 
ploded; its gases are no more harm- 
ful than dynamite in the open air, and 
through the use of a slightly larger 
blasting cap, TNT has proved itself 
to be 40 per cent more powerful, pound 
for pound, than 20 per cent dynamite. 

All this has been proved now, but 
when the first shipment of 200,000 
pounds was secured from the Govern- 
ment, there was no machinery avail- 
able to cartridge the material which 
came in the form of crystalline pow- 
der packed in large hundred-pound 
boxes. Through the efforts of theeCol- 
lege of Agricultyre, a rough, cheap 
plant for cartridging the TNT was 
built at Salmo, near Bayfield, where 
John Swenehart and his crew workes 
There was no money for machinery, 
and all the equipment and methods had 
to be devised before the cartridging 
could finally be got under way. 


Saving in Cost of Explosives 


N THE distribution of the TNT in 

1919, each county received 9,000 
pounds, but’in 1920 due consideration 
was given the number of farms, the 
amount of land cleared, and the pre- 
vious use made of the TNT. The ma- 
terial was sold to the farmers at a 
cost of eight fents in 1919 and nine 


(Concluded on page 35, column’ 2) 



































The Walks of Life 
Are the Test of ‘Shoes 


. Better shoemaking out 
of better leather explains 


why 


*‘Star Brand Shoes Are Better’’ 
The great all-leather line 
made by 


SENSPEE ROAEATS, J 





JOHNSON ¢ RAND 


of international sv. Louls 









































COLONIAL 








SPECIAL FARMER'S 


SALT 


Just pure, fine, flaky salt, without tumps, grit, 





or adulteration of any kind. 
make it weigh—that’s why a 
. Colonial Salt is equal in size to a 100 





there is no waste. 

leaking cloth bags that make splendid t 

strong and serviceable, when bag is empty. 
Packed 70 pounds to a bag. 


There is No Other Salt Like It 
Be sure you get the genuine. If your dealer 
hasn’t it, send us his name: 


ones. SALT CO., Akron, Ohio 
Mass., Atlanta, Ga. 





Iil., Buffalo, N. Y., Boston, Mass., 
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Beautifying Home Grounds—What 
to Do This Month 


LANT Shrubbery Abput the Home. 
—In the issue of November 6, it 
was advised that the lawn be planted, 
this being fundamental in the improve- 
ment of the home grounds. In spite of 
its great importance, a lawn cannot 
make a house look like a home, which 
is the function of what is known as 
“foundation planting,” that is, the 
placing of shrubbery and vines about 
the house. 
A wealth of material is available for 
this work, the following list indicating 
the great number and range of plants 
from which a selection may be made. 
All are deciduous, that is, the leaves 
fall during the winter season. Forsy- 
thia (golden bell); hydrangea; deut- 
zia; syringa or lilac; barberry (Ber- 
beris thunbergii); spirea (bridal 
wreath and E. thunbergii); vibur- 
nam (snowball); and, weigela. Exce!- 
lent deciduous climbing vines are as 
follows: Virginia creeper, Boston ivy, 
and clematis paniculata, the latter be- 
ing especially valuable for covering 
arbors and porches. One of the best 
evergreen vines is the creeping euony- 
mus, which is valuable for covering 
walls or rocks. 


Select Shrubs With Care.—lIn selec- 
tion of shrubs,-choose both high and 
low ones to make more complete the 
the harmony between the trees, shrubs, 
and the grass. Plant in groups with 
the talt shrubs to the rear and up 
against the building. For a continuity 
of bloom throughout the season, plant 
a variety of plants together, and where 
a mass of bloom is desired for a short 
period, plant a number of one kind to- 
gether. 


An ideal manner of planting shrubs 
is the placing of them along the walks 
and driveways filling in.the corners at 
the entrance to the grounds and at ab- 
rupt curves or forks. For grouping or 
mass plantif®gs, shrubs like the ber- 
beris, spirea and hydrangea are most 
effective. 

A vine over the door or at the house 
corners will add a charm of loveliness 
and of welcome to the home. If a 
wooden structure, it is advisable that 
a trellis be constructed for the climb- 
ers. 


Use Stable Manure.—The soil about 
the house is usually poor, and should 
be enriched with stable manure or rich 
soil. At planting time, work the soil 
to a depth of 12 to 18 inches, and dig 
holes deep enough to set the plants just 
a little-deeper than they stood in the 
nursery row. If necessary, water each 
plant before the holes are filled. Firm 
the soil and mulch with strawy mate- 
rial, preferably stable manure. All 
shrubs should be pruned back when 
planted, shortening the longest 
branches from one-fourth to one-half, 
as well as removing all crooked or 
broken parts. C. J. HAYDEN. 


Drainage and Terracing Help for 
South Carolina Farmers 


SoUTtH Carolina farmers who need 
their lands terraced or drained 
need not want for expert advice and 
assistance. The county agents are all 
proficient in the principles of survey- 
ing and the use of surveyors’ in- 
struments. They have helped farm- 
ers terrace thousands of acres in the 
last decade. Then, too, Clemson Col- 
lege has on its agricultural faculty a 
farm engineer whose services, espec- 
ially for advice and general direction, 
can be secured. In the matter of 
drainage the South Carolina Drain- 
age Act as already noted provides 
for the organization of drainage dis- 
tricts to be operated on a codpera- 
tive basis, and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture maintains in 
this territory drainage engineers 
whose work is to promote such un- 
dertakings and help work them out. 




















The HART-PARR 
Kerosene Shunt 


A cold fuel mixture 20 to 25 per cent 
fo power when engine is on full 


Our Kerosene Shunt used exclusi on 
Beet re cpaore automatically feeds 
cold fuel full load, and preheats the 
fuel on light or idling loads. Other trac- 
tors use one or the other method all the 
time. This is why our motor has such 
extreme flexibility of power. 


Get our catalogue and learn how the 
4 Shunt works. 


A POWERFUL STURDY 











The Guarantee is 





Written in the Order 


The guarantee on a Hart-Parr 30 is a reality. Itisa 


part of the customer order - blank. 


It guarantees the 


tractor against defective workmanship or material, 
and guarantees that it will burn kerosene as success- 
fully as a gasoline engine burns gasoline, develop as 
much power from it and use no more of.it. 


A Perfect Motor for Three-Plow Work 


The Hart-Parr 30 is all built in our own shops. We pre- 
fer to build our motor because of our long experience in 


buildin 


kerosene motors and because we have been 


articularly successful in building kerosene motors that 
ave unusual power, bulldog tenacity and long life. 


The normal speed of our motor is 750 revolutions per 
minute. That’s about half as fast as the ordinary four- 
cylinder motor runs to produce the same power. You 
can readily see that a slow speed motor will last longer. 
It is the ideal motor for heavy duty work. It is the sim- 


plest to maintain and understand. 


Our catalogue explains all the advantages of the 
Hart-Parr 30 two-cylinder twin motor versus a 
four-cylinder motor. Write for your copy today. 


HART-PARR COMPANY 
Founders of the Tractor Industry 
468 Lawler Street 


THREE-~PLOW KEROSENE TRACTOR 


HART-PARR 30 


BVILT BY THE FOUNDERS 


TRACTOR INDUSTRY 





Charles City, lowa 


_ ent 


¢ 





ractors was old 
Hart-Parr No. 1, 
built in 1901. - 














Smoke Your 
Meat this 





Save time, meat and money by 
y smoking meat the modern way. 
Instead of ing with a smoke- 
house, finish the job quickly with 
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FLANNEL SHIRTS* 
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Perereery 


For Style and Solid 
Comfort- 


for a new shoe that will feel as, good as the 
old pair and be right up-to-the-minute in 


PETERS "=? SHOES 


Inside and outside, in every detail, ‘“Dia- 
mond Brands” are made right. 
The lasts are new and the styles the latest. 


cuneate are the best —selected upper 

stock, oak leather soles and solid leather 

heels and counters being used in each pair. 
Ask your shoe man for 
Peters ‘‘Diamond Brand” 


| &elern. - - St. Louis 


Branch of I. S. Co. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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“Carbola-Clean” Buildings 
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means that walls and other surfaces offer no harboring places to contagious disease, lice, 


and mites, It means sunny-sweet interiors—light and wholesomeness. It means 


fewer non-produce 
ment—more money in your pocket. 


Vranas 


of sanitation on thousands of the best kept farms, large and 
experiment stations, 

tomeaing A ight and general evidence of cleanliness. Carbola—which is mixed with water and ready 
use in less than five minu ives you qui 





there is with whitewash. No peeling or flaking. The smooth-flowing paint 


standing—may be mixed today and used any time—another advantage. 
Use Carbola Instead of Whitewash and Disinfectants 


garages, etc. Apply with brush or sprayer to 
faces awe jtewash, A nalles a pound of 
powder, for w! it also is unexcelled. 


ware, e 'e dealer has Carbol. can getit. If not, order 
FS ae inters ceca by pothen o post or mprants ‘Satiofaction, or money back. 


10 The, (10 gale.) $1.25 and postage. 20 Ibs. (20 gals.) $2.50 delivered. 
and Rocky Mountain States 


a5 


= 


Y, PAV: 


healthier and more vigorous cows, hogs and hens. It means fewer losses through death, 
fewer low-producers. It means a better profit on your invest- 


auoww' : bined wi ici i tronger than pure carbolic acid, is the standard 
: ice point com ich 5 cumicide many eee eal |, and at leading agricultural colleges and 


d spread of contagious diseases that affect herd or flock —glanders 
Ao tpl a See Ee eS ake eet kills lice, mites, fly eggs, etc., besides greatly 
kly a paint and disinfectant to apply in one operation instead 


of two, saving time, aber, pe money. There is no straining or waiting, and no clogging Lays = 


& 
surface and puts wholesomeness into every crack and crevice to stay there. Carbola does not spoil if lefe 





, cellars, kennels, rabbit hutches, cream- 
to paint sunshine and health into stables, poultry houses, hog poe | p srone, beich, comment or other sur- 


the powder) covers 200 square feet. Use it also as a lice 


50 the. (50 gals.) $5.00 delivered. 





| CARBOLA. CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Dept. J. 7 East 42d Street, New York 


Breeds of Livestock—Sheep 


XLVI.—Cheviots, Suffolks, Corriedales and 


Tunis: Description 
Cheviots 
Ts origin of the Cheviot breed 


of sheep is unknown. They 

have been grazing their native 
Cheviot hills for centuries. This 
home of the Cheviot, the Cheviot 
hills, is along the Tweed River and 
border land between Scotland and 
England. 

Marked improvement of the breed 
began more than a century ago,-and 
it was first imported into the United 
States in 1838, but not in any consid- 
erable numbers did Cheviots begin to 
come to this count?y until after 1880. 

In 1894 two Cheviot breeders’ asso- 
ciations were organised, but these 
were later merged into the American 
Cheviot Sheep Society, F. E. Dawley, 


and Characteristics 


ears are also black and tend to be 
large. The form is that of the mut- 
ton type, being large and massive. 

S1ze.— The Suffolk is larger than 
the Southdown, Dorset or Shropshire 
and nearly but not quite so large as 
the Oxford and Hampshire. Rams 
weigh 200 to 240 pounds and ewes 
around 185 pounds. 

While active and hardy, the breed 
is best adapted to good pastures and 
liberal feeding. 

The breeding gues are good, the 
ewes being good milkers, as is shown 
by the rapid development of their 
lambs. The quality of the meat is ex- 
cellent in texture, grain and flavor. 

Woo..— Suffolks shear a little more 
than the Southdowns and the wool is 

















CHEVIOT RAM 


Secretary, Fayetteville, N. Y. 
The Cheviot has never become 


numerous in the South or on the 
Us 


Western ranges. 

The head is hornless in most cases, 
horns occasionally occurring disquali- 
fying the rams from registration. The 
head is covered with short white hair, 
but the lips and nostrils are black or 
mottled. The head is held high with 
@ good carriage. 

Size.— Jn sise Cheviots are about 
the same as Dorsets, which they re- 
semble somewhat, but carry a heavier 
fleece. Rams weigh around 200 
pounds, and ewes 150 to 160 pounds. 
The Cheviots are adapted to hilly 
land. They are not especially noted 
for early maturity. They are good 
grazers, but require rather good pas- 
tures, and their feeding qualities are 
only medium. They breed regularly, 
but twins are not as numerous.as mM 
some breeds. 

Woo..—The fleece weighs from 8 
to 10 pounds, fiber averages about 4 
inches and is finer than formerly, but 
still rather coarse and not always of 
even quality. : 

The Cheviot produces a fairly good 
mutton carcass. 


Compared with Southdowns, they 
are larger, more rangy, more hardy, 
adapted to a wider range of condi- 
tions, and carry a heavier fleece; but 
Southdowns dress a better carcass on 
the block and are superior for cross- 
ing where mutton qualities are de- 
sired. 


Suffolk Downs 


72 Suffolk Down breed of sheep, 
was developed chiefly through 
crossing Southdown rams on the old 
Norfolk breed of ewes. The original 
home of the breed was in the counties 
of Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge and 
Essex, England. The name Suffolk 
was first officially applied in 1859, but 
the breed has been kept reasonably 
pure for a much longer time... Suf- 
folks were first imported to the 
United States in 1888, and the Ameri- 
can Suffolk Flock Registry Associ- 
ation was established in 1892. 

The breed has been quite exten- 
sively distributed throughout the Brit- 
ish possessions, but has never become 
very numerous in the United States. 

The head is hornless and blacker 
than any of the British breeds. The 


nearly as fine as the Shropshire. The 
average weight of fleece is from seven 
to nine pounds. 


Corriedales 


(-ORRIEDALES are @ compara- 
tively new breed of sheep in this 
country. The breed originated in 
New Zealand by crossing Lincoln, 
Cotswold and Leicester rams on Me- 
rino ewes and then selecting and re- 
crossing their progeny until the de- 
sired type was fairly well fixed. 

The Corriedale has a fairly good 
mutton form and at the same time 
grows a fairly good fleece of moder- 
ately fine wool of good quality. The 
breed partakes largely of the grazing 
and herding qualitics of the Merino, 
with a vigorous constitution well 
adapted to range conditions. The 
breed is considered a good general- 
purpose sheep. 

The head is hornless and the face, 
ears and legs are white. The average 
weight of the fleece is from 10 to 12 
pounds. 

A registry is maintained by the 
American Corriedale Sheep Breeders’ 
Association, W.-C. Bond, Secretary, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. 


Tunis 


THs breed of sheep is not numer- 
ous in the United States. At one 
time it existed to some extent in the 
South. It originally came from Tunis, 
Africa, where it has existed for long 
years, but its origin is unknown. 

The head is polled and the face and 
legs a brownish color, and free from 
wool below the forehead, knees and 
hocks. The fleece is fine and fairly 
compact and averages three or four 
inches in length. The color of the 
fleece is not always pure white, red- 
dish fibers and reddish cast being 
sometimes present. 

The breed is small in size, rams 
weighing 140 to 160 pounds and ewes 
125 to 130 pounds, The grazing quali- 
ties of the breed are good, and they 
are fairly well adapted to Southern 
conditions, but the chief objections to 
the breed are the lack of size and the 
lack of a uniformity in type. 

The American Tunis Sheep Breed- 
ers’ Association, Raymond Hays, Sec- 
retary, Bainbridge, Ind., maintains a 
record for the registration of pedi- 
grees. 
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Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 


OW to Prune Bearing Peach Trees. 

—This week you are invited to prune 
the peach trees, which are now 
dormant and are ready for the annual 
pruning that is essential in the produc- 
tion of high quality fruit. Kindly leave 
the hatchet and axe in the tool house, 
unless you expect to cut down the trees, 
but don’t forget the hand pruner and 
orchard saw. 

It is possible that you have no faith 
in pruning, rather believing it untrue 
to nature and a makeshift. Examine 
the new growth on a bearing tree and 
observé the numerous buds thereon. 
They are of two kinds—fruit and leaf 
buds, the large round, plump ones be- 
ing the former, while the latter are 
small, narrow and sharp-pointed. Then, 
too, a leaf bud is often found between 
two large fruit buds. In addition, note 
that buds are only found on one-year- 
old wood. Knowing and observing all 
these facts, it is readily apparent that 
a peach tree must produce new growth 
each year in order to continue in bear- 
ing, and that the bearing habit is pro- 
gressive, that is, getting further from 
the ground each season. 

In pruning them, the main objects 
sought are as follows: To produce a 
good, vigorous growth each season, 
to maintain the bearing wood close to 
the ground, which facilitates spraying 
and harvesting the fruits, and, to keep 
the top open to allow a free circula- 
tion of air and sunshine. Therefore, 
prune each season during the dormant 
season, removing from one-third to 
one-half of the past seasn’s growth, 
cutting out all diseased or broken 
branches, and thinning out those limbs 
and twigs that interfere with each 
other and that hinder a free circula- 
tion of air and sunshine. 


Prune the “Bunch” Grapes During 
December.—Early in November, in this 
column, the pruning of the Muscadine 
grapes was recommended for that 
month. If neglected until this time, 
prune this type of grape promptly, 
otherwise the vines will be injured by 
bleeding, which always is the result of 
late pruning. At this time, your at- 
tention is directed to another type or 
species commonly known as_ the 
“Bunch” grape. The Concord, Niagara, 
and Delaware are excellent varieties 
of this grape, which should be pruned 
at the earliest opportunity. 


The fruiting habit of this fruit is of 
such a nature that new growth is nec- 
essary each season to secure fruit, 
which is produced on the current sea- 
son’s growth. That is, for every 
healthy vigorous bud left on the vine, 
you may expect from two to five 
bunches of grapes. Therefore, prune 
the vines severely, cutting back all 
laterals to at least two or three buds. 
Old vines should be removed entirely 
leaving a good, strong vine to take 
their place. Just as soon as pruned, 
tie up vines with a soft durable twine. 


Handling Forcing Frames.—At this 
season when the temperature runs low, 
considerable attention should be given 
all forcing frames. On bright, sun- 
shiny days, remove the canvas or glass 
during the warm part of the day. Ven- 
tilation will be necessary even on cold 
days, this being secured by placing a 
small stake under the edge of the sash 


for several hours each day. Don’t for- |. 


get to water, but be sure it is done 
on warm days and aiter the plants 
have warmed up. On real cold nights, 
cover the glass with burlap or straw, 
which will afford additional protection 
and at the same time protect the 
growing crops from the direct rays of 
the morning sun. C. J. HAYDEN. 


The Progressive Farmer is the most prac- 
tical and helpful farm paper with which I am 
acquainted. If it could be placed in every 
school and in every home in South Carolina 
the benefit would be great. It deals with 
Southern problems in a way to stimulate 
intelligent effort. I should be glad to see 
every bank actively interested in promoting 
the circulation of this paper.—J. E. Swear. 
ingen, State Superintendent of Education, 
Columbia, S. C. 
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Cattle and sheep prices and 
by-product values 


When we buy live cattle we get 
our returns from two sources— the 
meat and the by-products; the 
price we can afford to pay for cat- 
tle depends on the prices we are 
able to get from these two sources. 


What we can get for meat and by- 
products depends on general com- 
petitive conditions over which we 
have no control. Sometimes the 
price of meat is high and the price 
of by-products low; at other times 
the situation is reversed. 


During the past few months there 
has been a serious depression in 
by-product values. 


Hides dropped from 50 cents to 
25 cents; oleo oil fell from 28 
cents to 1314 cents. Wool and other 
by-products of the packing indus- 
try also have fallen tremendously. 


The fall in cattle by-products 
amounted to about $2.36 per 
hundred pounds of live cattle. In 
thecase of lambs it was even greater 
— $4.46 per hundred pounds of 
live lamb. 


This means that when we were pay- 
ing $12.00 for cattle in October we 
could have paid $14.36 if by- 
product values had not dropped. 


Likewise we could have paid almost 
$18.00 for lambs which were bring- 
ing only about $13.50. 


The point is, that the less we get 
for by-products the less we can 
afford to pay for live animals; and 
this means a wider difference be- 
tween the price of live animals 
and the price af dressed beef or 
mutton. 


For example, a year ago, when by- 
product values were high, we sold 
our dressed beef at an average of 
only about five and one-half cents 
a pound more than we paid for 
live cattle; today the difference 
between the live and dressed 
prices is nearly ten cents. 


But the stock raiser says, ‘“Why 
not charge more for beef and save 
us from loss?”’ Because the price 
of perishable products like fresh 
meat is absolutely beyond control. 
All that the most efficient packer 
can get is the highest price at which 
meat will move into consumption 
whileit is yet fresh. In other words, 
there is always a competitive mar- 
ket price, which fluctuates daily 
and hourly to keep the perishable 
meat moving to the consumer. If 
we tried to hold the meat for a 
higher price, we would simply have 
it left on our hands to spoil. 


Our average profit of lessthan $1.00 
per head on cattle for the past five 
years includes the returns from 
cured hides, oleo oil, and other by- 
products. ' 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


Founded 1868 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 35,000 shareholders 






















































































LOOK HERE! 





‘weeks you can earn from 
$150 to $400 a month in the 
business, 





Lote by Axpress, Freight or Parcel 
erries, Grapes, Notes. wate an CT ee are 
id 


Pear, Plam, Uberry 
Ornamental Trees, Vines and Shrubs. Catalog FREE. 
TENN. NURSERY GO., Cleveland, T 

















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Agency Dept., Atlanta, Ga. 
I am one of the men you are looking far. 


The Progressive Farmer has an opening for several good men in each 
Southern state to look after renewals and solicit new subscriptions. 


To men who have a team or car and can devote their entire or part time 
to soliciting for The Progressive Farmer, we have an attractive proposi- 
tion to offer, which you cannot afford to overlook. 


If you have a team or car and wish to earn extra money this winter, 
write toda, giving references, as well as when you can start to work. 


a your proposition by return mail. 
PEACH & APPLE MNO i555 40 cpheaes Pockagiaous¥9 CT Pe Ne ee 
TR AT BARGAIN PRICES: Postoffice cnvedetes Re SPELL O OPT Pe i PRT Gey Or 
TO PLANTERS 


I would be pleased to have 
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YOLAND TURNER, general agricultural agent 
of the Southern Railway, states that “livestock 
kets have been developed and packing houses 
im the South have capacity for 70 per cent more 
animals than are being produced. No doubt 
shortage of livestock explains the failure of 
packing house ventures here in the South. 











JOW is the time to send our orders to nursery- 
*™* men for fruit trees, shade trees, evergreens, etc. 
Ve-are in a bad humor on account of low priced 
sotton but we must not forget the home orchard, 
trees, evergreens and flowers. We must have 
y, but -a beautiful home means more for 
member of the family than money hoarded in 


RMERS’ organizations and individual farmers 
do comparatively little advertising. Farmers 

e! often look upon advertising as a_ useless 
S expense. All other lines of industry appreciate 
he tremendous selling power of advertising and 
"make liberal use of it. Dairymen, nurserymen, 
ultrymen, swine breeders, seed growers, ett., 

id advertise more. It will pay. 


‘ CONNECTION with the subjects treated in 
this special issue of The Progressive Farmer, 

sugges: that interested farmers write the 

United States Department of Agriculture for 

opies of the following free Farmers’ Bulletins: 

No. 

* 815—Organization, Financing, and Administration of 

Drainage Districts. 
974—Clearing Land. 


997—Terracing Farm Lands. 
1131—Tile Trenching Machinery. 


“THE main reason why thousands of acres of land 
’* are undrained is on account of the hard labor 
d expense involved. The pick, the plow, the 
de, and the scraper. methods mean drudgery and 
avy expense. “The V-shaped ditching machine 
pked up with two good teams or with any type 
farm tractor and two men can cut a mile of 
loot V-shaped ditch in a day. This ditch can be 
d for open surface drainage or for irrigation 
» laterals. 


O MY mind the best contribution yet made in 
»* print to the cause of codperative marketing.” 
hat is what Bradford Knapp says of .the Ameri- 
‘ean Cotton Association’s special report on the co- 
‘Operative marketing of cotton. This report is now 
/ready, and interested persons can get copies from 
Colonel Harvie Jordan, secretary of the organiza- 
Please notice, however, that Secretary Jor- 
m has changed his address from Atlanta to St. 
atthews, S. C., where he has gone in order to be 
daity touch with President~J. S. Wannamaker. 


‘LL past experiences show that it is the farm- 
ers who diversify that get along best and 
pe serious worry in times of crisis like this. A 
‘str ing illustration of this fact comes out quite 
mcidentally in the course of a letter now before 
A traveling man whose home and territory is 
a the Cotton Belt but who has recently been at 
home office of his oungeny in east’ Tennessee 
us as follows: 


“One relief for two weeks has been that | have 
: no farmer complaining about the price of 
igetton. The farmers in this section diversify, atid 
ff hear little complaint.” 


- 


LL planting seed should be stored in a dry 

® place and protected against mice, rats, and in- 
sts of all kinds. Cotton seed, oats, wheat, rice 
seed stored in bulk and likely té heat 
d be examirred often ard stirred occasion- 
_ Planting seed of all kinds are always scarce 















and high priced at planting time and none should 
be allowed to damage or be destroyed. All plant- 
ing seed needed for next year. should be purchased 
as soon as possible. Write to seed dealers for 
catalogs and to farmers for prices and order the 


necessary seed as soon as possible. 
\ 


We have greatly enlarged and improved our 
Farmers’ Account Book and honéstly believe 
it worth ten times the price to any thoughtful 
farmer. Don’t fail to add fifteen cents for a copy 
when you renew your subscription, and you may 
have your money back any day if you are not 
satisfied. Our Progressive Farmer binder costs 
sixty cents, our account book fifteen cents and 
Massey’s Garden Book, paper bound, twenty-five 
cents; and if there is any better dollar’s worth 
anywhere for the intelligent, progressive farmer 
we don’t know where it is. The account book, 
garden book and binder, all three, we aim to sell 
at cost just to encourage subscribers to get them 
and use them. 


Falling Prices Due to Propaganda 


IX months ago ninety-nine out of. every one 

hundred of our population not living on farms 

were “rooting”, as they say at the baseball 
games, for the prices of farm products to come 
down. Prices have come down and so have the busi- 
ness and profits of those short-sighed merchants, 
manufacturers, and laborers who were hollering 
for lower prices for the other fellow’s products. 
Business can never be good, nor. can the non- 
farming population be prosperous when the 
farmer is producing at little or no profit, and.cer- 
tainly not when he must sell at a loss. The rea- 
son is plaim The farmers are our largest pro- 
ducers. They produced $25,000,000,000 in 1919, and 
they constitute in numbers about 40 per cent of 
the buyers; therefore, it ought to be evident to 
any merchant or laborer that when the farmer 
produces at a loss, the buying power of the coun- 
try is crippled and merchandising cannot be prof- 
itable. If the present price of cotton, for instance, 
were the result of the free and unhampered influ- 
ences of supply and demand, no one would have 
a reason to complain; 
entirely due ‘to.the propaganda for lower prices 
and its consequent effect on those who control the 
There is not 
more cotton nor less demand than last year, but 
less: money available for handling it and an or- 
ganized effort to force prices down. 


Lullmg the Farmers Again 


VERY time the farmers begin to make a de- 
termined stand to remedy their conditions 
and get better prices for their products the 
“good thing” will be 
immediately start a campaign 
to assure them that they are already well off and 
to make any change .n the existing system is to 
invite disaster. 


but it is not, it is almost 


credit and finances of the country. 


speculative interests whose 
interfered with 


The packing interests furnished us with a fine - 


‘example of how to lull the public with propaganda 
during the past session of Congress when an at- 
tempt was made to get a bill through to regulate 
the activities of the packers. It is an old game 
with the cotton exchanges. The newest outbreak 
of “doping” the farmer until his alarm is past is 
from «the grain With the American 
Federation of Farm Bureaus and other organiza- 
tions determined to take the control of the grain 
crop out of the hands of gamblers, the grain ex- 
change is flooding the country with propaganda, 
the burden of this is how long and how efficiently 
the exchange has been providing the farmers with 
a grain market and how there would be no mar- 
ket, but utter demoralization among farmers, if 
the present system were in any measure disturbed. 
It tells us that “hedging” among speculators keeps 
the price high and the product steady. 


exchanges. 


The farmers have decided however that they are 
“hedged” away from direct buyers and from their 
rightful profits. They want to try going straight 
to the man that finally buys grain from the spec- 
ulators and talking contracts and prices with him. 

\ 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


li this is done the spéculator s¢es himself seeking 
new fields, hence’the “lullaby.” 

We.had an old sow and a litter of young pigs 
down on the farm. A good-sized shoat persisted 
in sucking with the pigs. When the sow was alert 
she fought him off, but he soon learned to lull her 
by rooting and rubbing at her back until she was 
quiet and then gradually working his way around 
until he was milking her as usual. The sow fell 
for it regularly: : 

Will the farmers again be doped and duped? 
California farmers refused to be fooled, shook off 
the speculators, and are prosperous while cotton 
anc grain growers are struggling to avert failure. 
We mast learn to think for ourselves and to run 
our own business. Read reliable papers and listen 
to local leaders. 


Help Us and We Help You 


HIS year December is “Progressive Farmer 

Subscribers’ Month.” We earnestly ask 

every reader to try to send at least one new 
subscription some time this month. 

We not only ask this as a favor to The Progres- 
sive Farmer and not only: because we believe it 
will help your neighborhood to have more of your 
neighbors become Progressive Farmer readers, 
but we go further. We offer a liberal reward for 
whatever time and effort you expend in getting 
subscr®ptions for us. In proof of this, just read 
again page 2 of the circular letter “we have just 
sent you. You will surely want some of the pre- 
miums we offer you for one, two, three, or five 
yearly subscriptions. i 

The Progressive Farmer is not run as a money- 
thaker for its owners.. From the beginning its 
plan has been to put back into the paper prac- 
tically all the money that comes to it. In the fu- 
ture, as in the past, we expect to follow this policy. 
Consequently we have a double reason to ask the 
cooperation of the great army of loyal friends 
who make up our subscription list. Help get more 
subscribers for us and you help us give you a bet- 
ter paper. Will not each subscriber try to get up 
a club during December and also give a year’s 
subscription to some friend as a Christmas gift. 


One-half the Farmers Slaughter Prices 
for the Other Half 


N spite of the fact that this is a “Land Clear- 
[i and Drainage Special” we cannot forget 

the subject uppermost in the minds of all our 
readers. 

Undoubtedly the most important question now 
confronting our farmers is that of coéperation in 
selling farm crops. 

We are in a disastrous plight simply for the 
lack of such coéperation. One-half the farmers 
are helping slaughter the other half, simply by 
insisting on selling their crops when there is no 
market. We are in the position of an army which 
is not only assaulted by the enemy, but finds half 
its panic-stricken soldiers wildly firing at their 
own comrades. 

“Réports of increased Southern spot offerings” 
and “Reports that spot cotton was being pressed 
for sale in the South”—these are the words in 
which are reported the causes of the latest se- 
rious drops in cotton prices. The, worst bears 
are our own people. In the language of Scripture, 
our foes are in our own household. 

With genuine codperation and wise regulation 
of sales, undoubtedly cotton, in spite of the drop 
in other prices, could have been held up well 
around thirty cents.-On the other hand, such hold- 
ing as we have had has undoubtedly accomplished 
much, for if all our people had rushed to market 
during this temporary panic, cotton would not be 
bringing ten cents. ‘ 

We must get a system whereby one-half the 
farmers will not slaughter prices for the other 
half. The general outlines of such a plan are 
given on our next page. 
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Working With Other Folks: Sug- 
gestions for December 
By CLARENCE POE’ 








Four Propositions to Which All Agree 
E BELIEVE practically every thoughtful 
Wem in the rural South will.now agree to 
four propositions: 
1. The greatest economic need of the South 


today is scientific marketing of the South’s 
great staple crops, cotton, tobacco, peanuts. 


2. Scientific marketing means—must mean 
—coédperative marketing. The farmers must 


help themselves, 

3. There has never been in all the past a 
time so favorable for developing codperative 
marketing as now. x 

4. There may not again be in this generation 
a time so favorable for developing codperative 
marketing as now. 


Hang Together or Hang Separately 


HE last two points deserve especial empha- 

sis. Now is the accepted time for organizing 

farmers for cooperation, 

Never before were farmers, to- 

bacco ;farmers, and peanut in the mood 
to say: 

“IT am ready to join my brother farmers and the 
best leadership we can get in working out some 
better plan of crop marketing. One thing is sure; 
I can’t be-any worse off than I am already. In 
the words of the old hymn: 

“IT can but perish if I” 
I am resolved to try.” 

All of us, in fact, are in the fix in which old Ben 
Franklin said the Revolutionary patriots were 
after they had signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence: “We must all hang together, 6r as- 
suredly we shall all hang separately!” And if we 
must hang at all, we might as well hang trying to 
do something for ourselves. 

It is not only necessary to act, however, bit to 
act wisely. It is of no use for soldiers. to march 
unless they march to a definite point. It is of no 
use for.them to shoot unless they shoot to achieve 
definite results, 

So it is with our farmers in the matter of or- 
ganization. It is no use to organize just to talk 
and debate and petition and denounce, and pay 
membership fees to somebody else to do the same 
thing. ‘ 

We must organise for business, and that business 
must be codperative marketing. 


Adopt Oklahoma and Carolina Plans 


New: what sort of program do we need in or- 


genuine business 
many cotton 
farmers 


so 


£09, 


der to make codperative marketing a reality 
in the South? ! 

In all matters of this, kind, it is a great deal 
easier to follow some good example that has al- 
ready been set than it is to follow a mere theory 
of what might be done. It happens that two 
states, one at one end of the Cotton Belt and the 
other at the other, have set examples, one “in 
warehousing and the other in marketing, which 

e believe all other cotton states need to follow. 

1. North Carolina has set an example for all 
other cotton states by working out a scientific 
state system of cotton warehousing. This in- 
cludes levying a tax of 25 cents on each bale of 
cotton ginned, this money being used (1) as a 
loan fund for helping comimunities build ware- 
houses and (2) to guarantee the safety of all 
warehouse receipts. The same law provides for 
state supervision of all waréhousés and author- 
izes the warehouse management to sell cotton for 
farmers at home or abroad. 

2. Farmers in Oklahoma have sét an example 
for all other cotton states by organizing a state- 
wide campaign for codperative marketing. Each 
farmer signing agrees to market all his cotton for 
a period of seven years through this codperative 
selling organization, and at the same time pays 


$10 as an organization fee ;to help- pay the ex- _ 


penses of getting up the organization. The plan 
is to become effective as soon as at least 30,000 
farmers growing at least 200,000 bales a year agree 
to market through the selling organization. 

Such an organizatioh will be able to employ 
the best marketing abifity in America, and for thé 
first time the cotton farmers will have ‘such abil- 
ity working to get- more money for the farmer 
instead of working to get more money out of the 
farmer. 


=- 


_ or 50 cents a. bale 


community adopt 
eo y p 


Such a selling organization will also see to it 
that the farmer gets the full benefit of all grades 
above middling, whereas at present farmers lose 
millions of dollars through their failure to get 
such benefits. 

Such an organization, too, will give the farmer 
the advantage of selling in large quantities with 
competitive buying from the biggest purchasing 
agencies in the country, whereas at present mil- 
lions of farmers sell on markets where there is no 
competition and where buyers practically take the 
cotton at their own figure. 


A Platform on Co-operative Marketing 


UCH are two notable examples of cotton-mar- 
G isting reform, one from the extreme eastern 
edge of the Cotton Belt and the other from 
Now 
farmers 


for the definite 
ought to 


the extreme western edge. 
program we believe cotton 
adopt: « 

1, Marketing—We believe the Cotton Associa- 
tion, agricultural extehsion service, and other ag- 
ricultural leadership in every cotton state should 
set out to organize along the same lines on which 
Oklahoma is now organizing. It is not necéssary 
to get even a majority of the cotton farmers into 
a selling organization at first. Any state organi- 
zation marketing 200,000 bales or more can justify 
itself, first, by selling in large quantities, second, 
by insuring accurate grading and fair prices for 
each grade, thereby protecting the farmers from 
enormous losses they now suffer by undergrading. 

2. Warehouse Laws.—We believe a_ definite 
drive should be made to get every legislature in 
the cotton-growing states to adopt a state ware- 
house system modeled on the North Carolina 
plan, every ‘farmer in the state paying alike 25 
in order to establish a loan 
and guarantee fund for building warehouses, all 
warehouses being empowered to act as selling 
agents for the farmers. Texas is moving just now 
along these lines, a levy of.50 cents a bale being 
proposed by Cotton Association and Farm Bureau 
leaders. 

3. Build Community Warehouses Now.—With- 
out waiting ofr any legislature or state cotton 
association to act, all cotton-growing communi- 
ties should go ahead right now with plans for 
building suitable warehouses in all cotton-mar- 
keting towns. We must have state loans later to 
help the weaker and more backward communi- 
ties that cannot finance warehouse-building for 
themselves, but such funds will be only loans, and 
there is no advantagé in depending on state help 
in any case where a community can get the help 


of farmers, bankers, and business men and put up ‘ 


its warehouse by itself. Let’s not wait. 


4. Cotton Grading and Classing.—Without wait- 
ing for the aid or consent of anybody else, every 
cotton-growing community should also arrange 
for accurate and official grading of all cotton that 


it grows. That we people who grow cotton for a 
hundred years; let” its grade be determined 
by buyers whose interest it is always to under- 


grade,—that is a gross reflection on our intelli- 
gence, and should no longer be permitted. 

5. “First of All, a Good Living at Home.”—Ev- 
ery cotton-growing community should now start a 
campaign for having every cotton grower in that 
“first of all a good living at 








POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 


“ODE TO SOLITUDE” 
LEXANDER Pope wrote his famous “Ode t 
Solitude” almost two hundred years ago, but it 
is stilt one of the most often quoted English 

poems. We give it in full herewith: 


Happy the man whose wish and care 
. ._& few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air 
In his own ground; 

Whose herds with ‘milk, whose field with bread, 
Those flocks supply him with attire; 
Whose trees in summer yield him shade, 

In winter, fire. 
Blest who can unconcern’dly find 
Hours, ove and years slide soft away; 
In health o Bt peace of mind, 
iet 
Sound sleep ‘by night,*study and ease, 
Together mixt, sweet recreation; 
And innocense, which most doth please 
With meditation. 
Thus let me live, unseen, unknown, 


me Thus, unlamented, let me die, 


Steal from the world, and not a storie 
Tell where I lie. >» 
—Alexander Pope. 


- 
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as his definite aim next year. The “ 
cotton” farmer is indeed the double curse of th 
Cotton Belt. He curses our section in the fi 
place by planting an excessive acreage and th 
by bringing about overproduction, a conditi 
which could easily be prevented. if he first of 
made his own living. In the second place, he is% 
curse to his section because when fall comes, k 
is not master of his crop, but: must dump it 
the market regardless of market demoralizati on 
starvation prices, or any other consideration, 
this has been said a hundred thousand times, G 
course, but we must say it a hundred thousan 
times more if necessary. 


Co-operative Marketing Program 
Hasten Warehouse Building 


Te writer was in a meeting the other da 
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where one Cotton Association official, an € 
cellent man, gave this idea: 


“Let’s go ahead and build warehouses this yea 
in every community where it is possible to g 
them and get every community that will do so 
start coéperative marketing. Then next year 
ter we have our warehouses, it will be easier t 
organize on the Oklahoma plan and get 30,000 ¢ 
50,000 farmers to sign agreements to ma 
through their own selling organization.” 


~ We do not believe that the policy just suggestet 

is the right one for our cotton farmers to follow 
Thousands and thousands of communities tha 
have needed cotton warehouses for years hay 
neglected to build them. Without some new im 
centive, some new inducement to action>they af 
likely to go on in neglect. They may go along fo 
years before getting warehouses. 


But suppose each state organizes on the Ok 
homa plan. Then each community will say, 
scientific system of cotton selling is at last goin 
to be worked out; and for our community to 
the advantage of it, we\must have a warehouse, 
Farmers, will want to btild warehouses becausi 
they will see that warehouses are necessary #f 
order to enable them to play their part in a 
policy of reformed marketing. The campaign 
cotton selling organizations on the Oklahom 
plan will advertise the advantages of warehow 
vitalize the whole subject, and probably caus 
more warehotises to be built in one year tha 
would otherwise be built in five years. 

The most important thing in the whole mar 
ing program is the getting of expert help @ 
selling. Aud experts cost money, especially in | 
business so profitable as cotton buying has h 
tofore proved to be. Hence, it is not possible 
get the best and most efficient cotton-selling agei 
for farmers around each market town, But 3 
state organization handling 200,000 bales can 
ford to employ the best business talent in Ame 
It would be a mistake, therefore, to go ahead 
have each community experimenting with loew 
selling agents and_ local coéperative marketin 
plans, if such local agent must soon give way to. 
system of state control., cm 


iad 


Such state organizations can also save farm 
millions itl other ways. They can give the farme 
the same expert guidance in planning the size 
his crop that they would furnish him in mark 


The farmer now works too much in the dé 
He is in the dark when he plants. He is in 
dark when he sells. Such selling organization 
could bring light. They could make a study of al 
the conditions affecting cotton prices. They cou 
send experts abroad to study European mark 
and financial conditions, and the prospective com 
sumption of American cotton. They could inve 
gate all the problems of carry-over, foreign com 
petition, exports, etc., and conditions of Americal 
manufacturing. Then on the basis of such intol 
mation the farmers each spring could decide mol 
intelligently as to what increase or decreased 
acreage seemed to be justified by conditions, TH 
feature alone, we believe, would probably ™ 
worth all the expense of maintaining such org 
zationg in addition to the millions they 
save in actually selling cotton. 


- Favorite Bible Verses 


T IS GOD that girdeth me with strength, all 
maketh my way perfect—Psalms 18:32, | 


Not every one fthat saith unto me, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heavy 
but he that doeth the will of my Father whig 
in heaven.—Matt. 7:21. 


A Thought for the Week 


T* PERSEVERE in one’s duty and be 















is the bes® answer to calygny. 
Washington. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Hear Rachmaninoff on the 


New Edison 


HE photograph, from which this illus- 

tration is reproduced, was taken im Mr. 
Rachmaninoft’s home in New York City. It 
shows the great Russian pianist playing the 
Second Hungarian Rhapsodie (Liszt), while 
the New Edison RE-CREATED his previous 
rendition of the same composition. 


The three music experts who listened from 
behind the screen, were amazed and aston- 
ished at the absolute fidelity of the RE- 
CREATION tothe artist’s original performance. 
Once more,the New Edison’s perfect Realism 


triumphed in the test of direct comparison. 

We are very glad to announce that Rach- 
maninoff has made recordings for one of the 
standard talking-machines. Now you can 
compare. Let Rachmaninoff show you 
which is the best phonograph. 

Hear Rachmaninoff’s Edison RE-CREA- 
TIONS at the store of your Edison dealer,— 
before you buy your Christmas phonograph. 
Look for your Edison dealer’s announce- 
ment in your local newspaper. 

Tomas A. Epson, INc., Orange, N. J. 


Epison RACHMANINOFF ReE-CREATIONS | 


Now on Sale (Others to be Released Later) 
No. 82169 Second a, naw No. 82170 ne Hungarian Rhap- No. 82187 Prelude In C Sharp Minor, 
iszt ) Part i 


sodie 


ie 
(With Mr. Rachmaninoff’s Cadenza) 


( Liszt ) Part 3 Op. 3 ( Rachmaninoff) 
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PPRECIATE the hands that do 


the family mending. 


Use tall roadside grasses in that 


bunch of asters and see how much 
prettier it is. 
Plant the-last of’ your winter flow- 


ering bulbs. Keep in a dim place until 


roots are well grown. 

Now is the time to think abdut get- 
ting your ice-house ready. -Do not 
wait until winfer is here. Don’t for- 
- get the sawdust for it, either. 

Pigs may be pigs, but pigs may also 
be sausage. Season it carefully and 

ind it evenly, Most people like 1 
ounce salt, %4 ounce pepper, and % 
ounce sage rubbed fine, to 4 pounds 


Beat the apple sauce with the egg 

beater before taking it to the table. 
White of egg in it makes it frothy, but 
air in it makes it light. 
* There is value in neatness. Every 
member of the familyy father, boys, 
and girls, can help mother maintain 
it by hanging up coats and caps. 

Don’t forget that a little cold cream 
rubbed well into the skin will keep it 
from chapping when December winds 
assail it. 

Be sure to have a pair of good, thick 
rubbers for the slop and slush that is 
to be with us before very long. A pair 
of rubbers sometimes saves a big 
doctor’s bill. 

Grocers are seldom dishonest, but 
sometimes their scales go wrong an 
ounce or two. Use your own scales. 
The extra ounce of sugar is yours if 
you pay for it. 

How often one sees old stockings 
thrown here and there in fence cer- 
ners. They make the very best dust 
cloths, especially if soaked in kero- 
sene and then dried well. 

Rural school teachers from all over 
‘the country, who have tried supple- 
menting the children’s home lunch 
with hot soup or cocoa, declare that 
the children are happier, healthier, 
do better work and are more easily 
managed. 

Please sign your name to each arti- 
cle you send in to ‘us, even if you send 
a dozen in one envelope. When they 
reach us they are apt to be separated 
and put in different files according to 
the subjects they cover and to become 
separated from the name. It takes 
much timg for us.to attach the name; 


it takés you but a moment. \ 


A man correspondent says: “Five 
years ago my wife became interested 
in water systems. The first year I 
paid no attention, the second I de- 
cided it was too expensive for us, the 
third year I got mad and said we 
would not have one if it cost but 10 
‘cents, the fourth year I began to no- 
tice them myself, the fifth I had one 
put in, and the sixth I am enjoying 
life as never before.” 


§ ti f * P it 

ERE are two ways of acquiring 
prosperity—one is to invest your 
money in extra land and the other is 
to put it into comforts. Which the 
_ (better method is, was the real subject’ 
«OE discussion of two women I heard 
g the other day as we all waited 
for a train. 
~ *You all Joing pretty well?” in- 

quired the shabbier woman. 
.  honidera Mit right? reply. “You all 












little sadly, “but John, he'd s set his 
eart on that land.” 
The comfortable looking worgan 
gazed at her friend with a mixture of 


scorn and pity and said: “Yes, there 
was a time when my John set -his 
heart on more land than he could 


“manage, but it was the same time that 


I set my heart on having a few of the 
comforts and even luxuries I had done 
without for years, so I said: 

“Now John, the Lord says in a dozen 
places in the Bible that He helps those 
who help themselves and use those 
things which they have. As I see it, 


we had better help ourselves than 


help some land we don’t really need, 
so if there is any money left after 
putting a good floor in that dining 
room and a pipeless-furnace under 
that hall and running water in the 
kitchen and a good bathroom, I'll do 
everything I can to help you to buy 
that land. 

“Now, of course, that man of mine 
might have been a mean tyrant and 
bought the land anyhow but John is a 
sight more understanding than some 
men I know so he said, ‘I regkon 
as how you’ ’ve worked as hard as I 
have and it is yours as much as mire, 
it’s time you were getting things 
easier.” So we had all these things 
and more done, and when we all got 
settled, John said one night: ‘Jennie, 
you've made me do a lot of headwork 
this year and keep busy on rainy days 
when I might have rested, but this 
comfort is worth it all, I reckon, so I 
want you to go to town and buy the 
purtiest piece of neck fur you can 
find.’” “She patted the fur lovingly. 
The other woman looked at it with 
longing eyes, then said: “My John, he 
ain’t just like yours. He’s right smart 
set in his head when he wants any- 
thing.” 

“Now, see here, Susan, you had a 
good head when you was a girl in 
school. You use that head to calcu- 
late the cost of what you need, then 
tell it reasonable, Try it Susie. You 
can’t.lose nothing. You'll gain, Susie, 
same’s I have, because I have ‘time 
and energy enough now to use my 
head as well as my strength.” 


Pickled Pigs’ Feet and Headcheese 


Pickiep Pigs’ Feet.—Take well- 

scraped pigs’ feet, with the hoofs re- 
moved, and_soak them in cold water 
overnight, The next morning put them 
in a kettle, add enough water to cover 





. 


them, and let them cook” until soft, 


This will require about five hours. 
Salt should be added to the water dur- 
ing the cooking. When the pigs’ feet 
are soft, remove them from the water, 
split them, pack them in an earthen 
jar, and pour hot vinegar over them. 
Spices of various kinds may be added 
to the yinegar if desired. 

Headcheese.—The feet, as well as 

the head, maybe used for this pur- 
pose. Skin the hog’s head, remove the 
eyes and the brain, and split the head 
through the middle, or down the center 
of the forehead and the nose. Usually 
the jowls are removed and salted. 
, Put the head pieces into a cooker, add 
enough water to cover the meat, and 
boil the whole until the meat comes 
readily from the bones. Remove the 
meat, separate from the bones, and 
chop finely. Remove the liquid from 
the kettle and save it for further use. 
After the meat is chopped, return it to 
the kettle,- pour on enough of the 
liquid to cover the meat, and allow it 
to cook for 10 or 15 minutes. While 
this final cooking is taking place, sea- 
son the mixture with salt and pepper 
to suit the taste. 

Put the cooked meat and the liquid 
that remains into jars, pans, or a cold- 
meat press, place a weight on top, and 
allow the.meat to cool. » 


Telephone and Good Roads in One 
Community 


E LIVE four miles 

and ~the expense of 
phone ,seemed to _ forbid 
ing one, but several® neighbors 
joined to have a party line. They 
furnished the poles, bought the wire 
and insulators, and put up the line. 
The cost to each was small; the bene- 
fit has been great despite poor service 
at times. In one case, the son of one 
of the families met with a seemingly 
fatal accident getting his skull frac- 
Aured. The doctor was called over the 
phone and/lost no time in getting to 
the patient. He in turn called a city 
doctor, some 15 miles distant, and in 
an hour’s time they had the injured 
man on the ‘way to the hospital. When 
the train reached the city an ambu- 
lance took the patient to the hospital 
where the surgeons were ready to 
operate, and this speedy action made 
possible by the telephone saved a life. 
Again, a mother was taken critically 
ill after midnight, and delay in getting 
medical aid meant death, but a call 
over the phone brought the doctor 
promptly. 

Now that we have public highways 
the farmer’s family can enjoy the 
privileges of town or city and live at 
their country home. Gypsy Smith, Jr., 


from town, 
having a 
us hav- 








30S—A Stylish Gown.—Cut in 7 sizes: 34, 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
measure. A 38-inch size will re- 

ire 54 yards of 36-inch material. 

dth of the skirt at lower 

edge with plaits extended is about 
‘2 yards. 

3414—A Simple nega in 4 sizés: 
Small, medium, and extra 

large. A medium — will require 

3% yard s of 36-inch material. 





OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 




















sizes: 16, 
18, and 20 years. A_ I6-year size 
will require 45% yards of %-inch 
material. The width of the skirt at 
the lower edge is about 2 yards 
with plaits extended. 


3423—Misses’ Dress.—Cut in 3 


re. A 38-inch size 

<egeiee 5% yards of 36-inch 
seaveriale The width of the skirt at 
the foot is about 1% yards. 


terns if ordered son One time, 25 cents. Ten 
ern Department , The Progressive Farmer. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


recently held a meeting at the county 
seat,and because of good roads it was 
attended by hundreds from a distance. 
At our country church we have a small 
membership but large congregations 
as a result of good roads. 


An increasing number of farmers are 
sending their children to the town 
high school. Results show that the 
benefits from attending a _ well-or- 
ganzied graded school more than off- 
set the extra cost. 


' The farmer’s wife takes her turn in 
entertaining the Bible class, U. D. C. 
or other meetings, and meets her town 
sister in pleasant social intercourse. 
Thus the phone and good roads, with 
the aid of the automobile have 
broken the isolation of farm life. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Good Roads and Telephones Mean 


Progress 


[® OUR community we have better 

roads, a better church, a_ better 
schoolhouse, and above all a better 
community spirit, since installing our 
rural telephone. Our women who sel- 
dom took time to ‘vilifbegan ex- 
changing helpful ideas on the phone, 
such as good recipes, offering one 
another, helpful books, magazines or 
patterns, and extending invitations 
to visit at certain times when three 
or more could meet together. 

We now have a community club. 
Three years ago we had » small one- 
room schoolhouse; now we have a 
good three-room sclioothouse and a 
piano, all paid for. Our church was 
a small ordinary country church; now 
we have a church to be proud of; it 
is as nice as many town churches, 


We use our telephone for things too 
numerous to mention, such as inquiring 
about the sick, offering help, calling 
the doctor engaging our produce, or 
buying our supplies; 

Our men used to take half a day and 
sometimes all day to go to town after 
fertilizer or other supplies, and come 
home with an empty wagon and a day 
or half day lost. Now they call on 
phone and find out if supplies are 
available before going, then go in a 
truck or car, and are soon back ready 
for the next job. Think of the time 
saved by the phone and good roads. 

Our old roads are better, we have 
some good new ones and are making 
more. Nearly every farmer now has 
an, automobile but these would be of 
very little service or pleasure to us 
without good roads. 

MRS. W. F. EDDLEMAN. 

Concord, N. C. 


The Stery of a Successful Party 


sy vO years ago our neighborhood 


club detided to have a Halloween 
party. There had been continued rains 
with consequent bad roads all fall, so 
we had not been able to meet ‘for 
several weeks and were all feelins 
keen anticipation as well as. actual 
need of the gathering; but we were 
destined to disappointment for 24 hours 
before the eventful evening it began 
to rain, and the hour set brought 
only one couple, the nearest neighbors. 

And now hear the story of this year’s 
Halloween party, for the same club 
again planned elaborate festivities..We 
had been $0 busy with fall work for 


weeks previous that anticipation and % 


need was as keen this October as it 
had been for that other party two 
years ago. And as.on that ill-fated 
occasion. it began to rain—poug— 
24 hours~ beforehand. But our 
parish has built a gravel road this 

year and thereby hangs my tale, for — 
our hostess was warned repeatedly by 
telephone messages that we were all | 
planning to go, and go we did. I do 
not. supppose we ever had a more 


successful party either, for the weather,” . 


that before the day of good roads ™ 
had made our party impossible, served ” 
to augment its gaiety. 

THE WIFE. | 
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Saturday, December 4, 1920] 
Weaning and Feeding the Winter they can. Wash the fur free from 
Bab 


grease in several warm strong suds 
y or wash in plenty of gasoline and 
OTHING is so dangerous to baby’s dry. Then dye with any good dye 
health as wrong feeding; nothing that will dye wool, using exactly the 
so important to his healthy develop- same directions. If anyone has not 
ment as proper feeding. dyed fur, it is well to try the dye first 
For the first nine months, -breast with a small piece of valueless fur. 
milk is absolutely the only food a baby wlll Py 3 : 
should have except a little pure water. “How can I keep the weevils out of 
If the breast milk is not sufficient, a my peas and beans?” Side by side 
good doctor should be consulted and with the request was a pink envelope 
his advice should be followed abso- from Miss Ann E. Singleton of 
lutely. Brunswick, Tenn., saying “Put peas 
For the healthy baby between nine 29d beans in a bag with plenty of 
and twelve months, certain foods lime, enough to get some on each 
should be carefully added as wean- pea. This will not make them less 
ing should be gradual and completed eatable but will keep out weevils. 
by the twelfth month. If the beans are to be eaten and not 
The following is a sample of a day’s *ePt for planting next spring, it is 
meals for the healthy child from 18 to well to put them in a shallow pan in 
24 months: 6 a. m. 16 to 20 tablespoons the oven and heat them sufficiently 
(a cup is 16 tablespoons) milk, 1 piece to kill any weevil eggs that might be 
of zwieback; 9 a. m. 4 tablespoons 3 them. Do not allow the beans to 
orange juice (this is not counted as a brown. 
meal); 10 a, m. 2 tablespoons cereal,1 =, “ ie 
cup milk; 2 p. m. broth, 12 tablespoons, Why is orange juice recommended 
meat 1 tablespoon, vegetable 1 table- for babies? It seems to me that a 
spoon, zwieback 1 piece, baked apple baby should not have all that acid in 
1 or 2 tablespoons; 6 p. m. cereal 1% its stomach.” It would seem as 
tablespoons, milk 12 to 16 tablespoons, though you were right on the sur- 
toast or zwieback; 10 p. m. (this may face of things. As a matter of fact 
be omitted) 1 cup milk. citric acid, which is the acid in lem- 
Zwiekack.—Bread one day old, cut ons, Grape fruit, and: SRR ECS, does not 
in ,very thin slices; slices placed on T€™@I" an acid after it unites with 
edge in a rack in an oven to dry. Certain substances in the body. It 
Leave oven door partly open. becomes an alkali and neutralizes ex- 


cess acid. Orange juice is recom- 
Broth —Of round steak, 1 pound; of mended for babies because it con- 
water, 1 pint. Put the meat on in 


coll stenes aed stlce Wi th bbind t 6 tains the vitamines that tend to 
boil, then lower the heat so that it check diseases of the nerves and be- 


barely simmers for three or four hours. ©*"S¢ they are growth promoting. In 
Remove the meat: and edd . enough regard to the latter, a large guumber 
water to make up the original amount of babies were fed orange juice and 
of liquid; strain through a wire sieve * marked stimulation of growth Hf 
and set aside to cool. When cold the Suited in each case, Similar results 
fat is removed ina solid piece, leav- WT obtained in experiments with 
ing a clear liquid or jelly. Heat a ts: 
small portion when it is time to feed 
the baby. Keep the jelly covered and 
on ice, . 
Meat.—One_ tablespoonful. Take 


meat, round or sirloin steak, seraped . 
<td . : P so it couldn’t be on account of size. 
with a silver spoon. When you have 


the desired amount, shape into a pat Thig_ corm has Just begun. What 
and broil on a- hot, dry spider. When WOuld you prescribe as a means of get- 
done, add a little salt. Or, a piece of ting rid of it? Would any of the corn 
rare round or sirloin steak, the outer vemasies on the market be of ary 
part having been cut away, is scraped US¢* Dr. Evans answers the ques- 
or shredded with a knife. tions thus: “Wash your feet well. 
Spinach—Cook spinach in salted = ny Rg otf the ~ “ ~ 
water until tender. Rub through a CO™?: APP'Y any corn remedy. Apply 
fine sieve. the remedy each night for four 
Dislied Anateavigete baked 96 hoor nights. Lift out the corn with a dull 
om -. am cn Te * instrument. If any ps 3 
Skin and core removed; 2 tablespoon- a nein f any part of the corn 


. P ains, ly : um 
fuls of pulp strained through 2@ fine a ~y ra remedy again 


sieve. 


* * * 


* * * 

“| have just taken a job that re- 
quires a good deal of walking. It has 
caused. a corn on one of my toes. I 
am wearing the same shoes as before 


c Pier ‘ How to choose a husband is the 
ereal—Cereal preparation, 3 of a problem of one popular young lady 
cup, cooked with 1 quart of water for who wants our advice. One is most 
4 : . ‘ ‘ 

%4 of an hour in a double boiler. Add persistent, one is preferred by her 


enough water to keep moist. parents, and the third she likes best 

Oatmeal Have a pint of water herself. The ideal husband or wife 
boiling in the top of the double*boiler; has never been born, but a letter sent 
add % teaspoonful of salt and drop to a minister concerning matrimony 
in gradually % cup of oatmeal flakes, came to my attention and may help 
stirring all the while: Cook for three the decision. 
hours and strain through a wire sieve. Wealth—Enough to live comfort- 
Pour on one to two ounces of milk. able, honestly and save a little. 

Disposition—A dead game, good 
sport; that is willing to give and take. 
Devoid of self-righteousness and self- 
pity. Interested in people and many- 
sided activities of life. Courageous, 
humane, unselfish. 

Looks—Kind, honest, clean - and 


Questions and Answers 


OW should an ice be served?” In 
a small glass cup. 
* * * 


“The pattern is wearing off the oil- 
cloth covering on my kitchen floor. happy. 
How can I renew it?” The only way Occupation—An honest, worthy 
to restore the pattern is to paint it work, well and happily done If 
in and then to varnish the oilcloth professional, some side line to de- 
two or three times a year. velop the muscles. 
32 Habits—Clean, healthy and happy. 
“What are the advantages of wire Excessive profanity takes away all 
brushes over those of bristles?” They gentleness and fine feelings. 
are better than poor bristles, but I Politics—Very interested, but big- 
do not know that. they are better ger than party. 
than good ones. It seems to be a Tastes—A lord of the out-of-doors. 
matter of preference. It is said that Good books, good shows, good music, 
wire bristles are especially good for clean sports. 
hair that tangles. The chief virtue Desires—One who desires a good 
in any brush is in being kept clean woman and knows when he has one. 
and used systematically. One who has high ideals ‘but is friend- 
> a9 ly and charitable to those of different 
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“Can furs be dyed?” A furrier says standards. 
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About Dishwashing 


To the one who washes the dishes Ivory Soap 
means freedom from rough, red hands. It is so 
mild and pure that, no matter how often used, it 
leaves the tenderest skin soft, smooth and white. 
It means faultlessly washed dishes, too. It cleans 
them so thoroughly that it is easy to make the 
glassware sparkle, the silver shine and the china 
look its best. ~ 

Yet the cost of using Ivory for washing dishes is 
but a few cents a month more than for ordinary 
soap. You will be glad you paid the difference. 


IVORY SOAP Gi 993% PURE_ 
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Shoe Comfort For Every Woman 


Ms Washington Comfort Shoes are made for the 


woman who is constantly on her feet. 


For real foot comfort they have pa eeeel - Posty 
years scientific study of shoe needs is bu intd them. 
Flexible in the sole whero flexibility is most required. Shaped to 


ple foot room but not clumsily loose Soft and pliable 


When you buy these famous shoes look for the Martha Washing- 
ton name and trade mark on the sole to avoid imitations. 


If your dealer cannot supply you write us. 


Mayer Boot & Shoe Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Martha 
Washington 











POINTED REMINDERS ON 
CURING PORK 


Mé£4 TS must be thoroughly cooled, 
but not frozen. 

Large earthen jars or crocks are 
good. 

New hardwood bafrels are good, 
but do not use pine. 

Thoroughly scald molasses berrs Is, 
Burn out vinegar or kerosene bar- 
rels before use. 

Salt hardens fiber and draws out 
moisture; sugar and molasses have 
opposite effect. 

Saltpeter helps retain reddish color. 

Measure and weigh everything; tt 
does not pay to guess. 

Have everything ready. 











Sugar-curing Hams, Bacon and 
Tongues 


BEFORE the meat is placed in pickle 
or salt, all corners and ragged edges 
should be cut off and used for sausage 
and lard. 


Rub the pork thoroughly with salt 
and pack it in a cool place overnight. 
The next day pack it in a barrel or an 
earthen jar, with the heaviest hams 
and shoulders at the bottom, the lighter 
hams and shoulders next, and the 
bacon and tongues at the top. 


For every 100 pounds of meat weigh 
out 10 pounds of salt, 2% pounds of 
brown sugar, and 2 ounces of salt- 
peter. .Rub these together thoroughly, 
taking care that the saltpeter is finely 
powdered. Dissolve the whole by stir- 
ring it into four gallons of boiling 
water. Allow this brine to cool thor- 
oughly, and then pour it over the meat. 
If it does not entirely cover the meat 
add more. The brine should cover the 
meat at all times. The meat may be 
weighted down with a block if neces- 
sary, for if it is not covered the pro- 
jecting meat will spoil in a short time. 


If the brine shows signs of ferment- 
ing during the curing process, it should 
be drawn off, boiled, and cooled, and 
then poured back on the meat, or 
fresh brine made. 


The .bacon and tongues may be 
taken from the pickle after four to 
six weeks, and after being washed in 
warm water they may be hung in the 
smokehouse and smoked. The lighter 
hams and shoulders will be ready to 
take out of pickle in six to eight 
weeks, and the heavier ones at the 
end of the eighth week. 


Another recipe that has given good 
results is as follows: Pack the 
thoroughly cooled meat in a cool, dry 
place, on a table that has previously 
been covered with a layer of salt. 
Sprinkle salt over each piece of meat, 
and add alternate layers of meat and 
salt until all is packed. 


Allow the meat to remain in the salt 
for eight to ten days, and then wash 
off the salt with lukewarm water. The 
meat is, now ready to go into the 





pickle solution, which is mixed as fol- 
lows: To 18 gallons of water add five 
pounds of brown sugar, a small hand- 
ful of saltpeter, and one tablespoon- 
ful of ginger. Stir the mixture until 
the solids are all dissolved, and then 
stir in 12 pounds of salt. Stir until 
all the salt is dissolved. This amount 
can be increased or decreased accord- 
ing to the amount of meat to be 
pickled. Ordinarily one-fourth of this 
mixture will be enough for 100 pounds 
of meat. 

The pickle soltition should test 75 
degrees with the hydrometer test. If 
a hydrometer is not at hand, drop a 
fresh egg into the solution; if the egg 
floats almost submerged, the brine is 
of the proper strength. 

Pack the meat in a barrel or a jar, 
with large pieces on the bottom, those 
weighing less next, and the strips and 





tongues on top, Pour the brine over 
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Hog Killin’ Time 


the meat so that it is all covered, and 
weight it with a block so that none of 
the meat projects from the brine. 


The strips and tongues may be re- 
moved from the brine at the end of 
three weeks, the lighter pieces at the 
end of five weeks, and the heaviest ones 
after six or seven weeks. After the 
meat is removed from the brine, it 
should be washed in warm water in 
order to remove the crust of salt and 
any scum that may have formed, and 
after drying for an hour or more it 
may be hung in the smokehouse and 
smoked. 


Dry-curing Pork 

O DRY-CURE meat involves more 
i* work than to brine-cure if, al- 
though it is a little less expensive in 
some cases. It is less difficult. merely 
to salt the meat, pack in a jar, and 
pour the brine over it, than to rub the 
meat several times with the dry mix- 
ture. Also, the brine-cured meat is 
not so dry and is a little more pala- 
table. Brine-cured meat can be kept 
anywhere as long as it is kept cool; 
dry-cured meat, on the other hand, 
should be kept in a cool, moist place, 
in order to insure even curing. With 
brine-cured meat there is no danger 
from rats and other pests; but flies 
must be kept away from meat cured 
in either way. 


In dry-curing pork, weigh out for 
every 100 pounds of pork six pounds 
of salt, 2% pounds of granulated 
sugar, and two ounces of saltpeter, 
and mix thoroughly. Divide the mix- 
ture into three portions. Rub one 
portion on the meat the first day, and 
pack the meat in a barrel. Leave it 
for three days. At the end of three 
days take the meat out of the barrel, 
rub it with a second portion of the 
mixture, and repack it. Three days 
later rub the meat with the third and 
last portion of the mixture, and re- 
pack it. Let it stay in the barrel from 
10 to 14 days. Then remove it, wash 
it in warm water, and smoke it. 


Lard and Sausage 


ARD.—Cut the fat into bits about 

one inch squafe, and trim out all 
particles of meat as they give an un- 
pleasant burned flavor to the lard and 
are the first to scorch if the kettle be- 
comes too hot. Put the pieces of fat 
intoea kettle, and add a little water, 
not more than a quart, to keep the 
fat from burning until some of the 
lard has melted. 


Keep the kettle hot until the crack- 
lings are brown and rise to the top. 
Skim off the cracklings, and press out 


the lard that remains in them. Draw 
off the melted lard, and add a little 
baking-soda to help whiten it. The 


lard should be stirred while it is cool- 
ing, in order to make it as white as 
possible. 


Pork Sausage.—Pork sausage should 
be made from clean, fresh pork scraps, 
or the cheaper parts of the meat. The 
meat should be in the proportion of 
three parts of lean pork to one of 
fat pork. This should be run through 
the grinder; spread out and seasoned 
with salt, pepper, and sage, and then 
reground. Usually 1%4 ounces of fine 
salt, % ounce of ground black pepper, 
and % ounce or less of ground -sage, 
for 6 pounds of meat, makes a satis- 
factory seasoning. 

If it is té6 be kept for a long period, 
it may be run into cloth bags and 
smoked for a short time. The linked 
sausage may also be smoked for a 
short time in order to preserve it. If 
it is to be kept until summer, it may 
be partially cooked, packed in a jar, 
and covered with hot lard. 

Mixed Sausage—The following pro- 
portions of beef and pork give excellent 
results: 2 parts lean pork; 3 parts lean 
beef; 1 part fat pork. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to “The Young People’s Department” 
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An Alligator Nest 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 

(P= day my papa was hunting a 

hog that my grandmother had 
lost. When they got about “half 
way through the swamp they saw a 
bank of straw. It was an alligator’s 
nest. Papa had seen nests before, 
so he knew what it was. They 
counted the eggs and found the num- 
ber to be 45. 


In a few days they went back and 
I went with them. I got a few of the 
eggs, but broke all of them. The 
next time I went I got all but 12 of 
the eggs and some straw. I set them, 
but they didn’t hatch. One day not 
long ago papa went back to the nest 
and two of them had hatched after 
ahout two months. He brought them 
home. They are about 7 inches long. 

SAM THOMPSON. 


Swainsboro, Ga. 


An Exciting Time 
(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 

OX Sunday evening, four of my 

girl friends and I went after 
black haws, chestaute and persim- 
mons. We went up to the little moun- 
tain that is just back of our house. 
Jackie, my dog, followed us. I was 
up in a haw tree when we heard 
Jackie barking. I yelled “It’s a ’pos- 
sum, it’s a ’possum!” and we all ran 
to Jackie as fast as we could go. 
When we got to where Jackie was, 
he had treed a large opossum in his 
den between two rocks. I got a 
large stick and tried to punch him 
out, but he wouldn’t move. Jackie 
got hold of the opossum’s nose and 
pulled him out. We mashed his head 
all to pieces with rocks. When we 


got home, Daddy skinned him for us. - 


We are going to sell his hide and buy 
some candy for ourselves, and we are 
going to buy Jackie some dog biscuit. 
SELMA POWELL. 
Huntsville, Ala. 


“My Experience With Yellow 
Jackets 


NE day my cousins from the city 
were visiting me, and they knew 
very little about yellow jackets. We 
were playing in the field and found 
a yellow jackets’ nest. It was very 
interesting to throw at them and 
make them angry. They would come 
buzzing out several at a time, but 
did not sting us. : 
Before returning home one of my 
cousins decided to throw again, but 
instead she used a cane and began 
to punch into the nest. To our 
amazement the creatures began roll- 
ing out in balls. Before we could 
run we were covered with them. We 
all began to run and cry. Our moth- 
ers hearing us ran out to meet ws. 
They picked the yellow jackets off 
and dressed our wounds. I received 
16 stings to pay for meddling where 
I didn’t have any business, I have 
never. fooled with those horrible 

things again. 

MILDRED LEWIS. 


A Hunting Trip 
FEW girls care for hunting, but for 
those interested I want to tell of 
my hunting trip. One evening in Oc- 
tober my Cousin May and I decided 
we wanted to hunt, so taking father’s 
gun and calling our dog we started 
for the back field to a big thicket. 
Neither of us could shoot.and the 
dog had never hunted, but we were 
determined to do our best and bring 
in at least a sparrow to show to 
father, who had laughed at us when 
we left the house. 
We shot at one bird and missed it. 


Teddy, the dog, ran into the thicket 
and began barking. We could not 
see what it was, but could tell that 
it was no rabbit by the way it ran. 
Teddy chased it out of the thicket 
and to a big tree which it climbed. 
Of course we ran to ‘it just as fast 
as we could and found the tree with 
a hollow about 4 feet from the 
ground. In the hollow we could see 
two eyes staring at us and thinking 
it was a wildcat we had treed | 
backed away from the tree and stood 
with gun cocked while May punched 
in the hole with a long stick. We 


soon found it was a half-grown 
*possum. May hit it on the head 
with the stick and made “it sulk. 


Holding it by the tail we hurried 
home with it to show father, who 
was very much surprised. 


IRMA SCOTT LEWIS. 


SAM HILL AND HIS DADDY 


XIV.—Sam Gets a Letter and Learns 
About the Black Weevil 


OR several days after Sam Hill 

wrote Mr. Smith, the “bug man” 

at the agricultural college, about the 

corn “black” weevil, he watched each 
mail for an answer. 


He was disappointed several times, 
but finally the letter came and Sam 
could hardly wait for his father to 
come in from the back field so he 
could tell him what Mr. Smith had 
said. 


“I got my letter about that other 
corn weevil,’ was Sam’s greeting 
when Mr. Hill did reach the house> 


“Did he tell you all about it?” was 
Mr. Hill’s reply. 

“Yes,” answered Sam, 
as interesting as can be. 
you his letter. He says”: 


“and it’s just 
I'll read 


“The black weevil” about which you wrote 
is also called the rice weevil, because it was 
lirst found in rice. 


“Tt is a small bug less than one-fourth of 
an inch long. It varies in color from black 
to reddish brown and usually has four red- 


dish spots on its back. It can fly. 


“It spends the winters in cribs or shel- 
tered places such as the woods. It appears 
on the corn just before the ears reach the 
roasting ear stage. As a rule, it will not 
eat a hole through the shuck, but if the 
shuck happens to be loose or does not cover 
the tip of the ear, or even if there are worm 
holes, then the insect is so small that it 
can crawl down under the shuck along the 
kernels to the butt of the ear. 


“The mother weevil has very small jaws 
with which she eats a small hole in the side 
of the kernel. She then lays an egg in this 
hole and covers it over with a cement-like 
substance which makes it very hard to see 
where it- was laid. In three or four days, 
if the weather is warm, the egg hatches out 
a very small worm not as large as the head 
of a pin. The worm eats its way into the 
grain and continues to live there two to 
three weeks, when it is full grown, 

“These worms, or “grubs,” as they are 
talled, are white and have no legs. When it 
is grown it stops eating and changes into 
what is called the pupa stage. In this stage 
ft gradually changes its shape and in about 
a week is a full grown weevil like its 
mother. 

“It now cuts its way out of the grain of 
corn, often leaving just the shell or hull 
full of powder. 


“Each mother weevil lays many eggs, so 
that in one summer a single weevil may in- 
Crease to many thousands. 


“You can kill this weevil by fumigating 
with ‘high life’ in the same way as the 
bee weevil which I wrote you about a 
short time ago. 


“I'm glad to have*boys ask me about in- 
sects, so feel free to writé me any time you 
find one that interests you.’ 

“I’m glad he wrote that at the last,” 
remarked Sam as he finished the let- 
ter. “Isn’t it funny how these insects 
lay eggs that hatch out worms, and 
then the worms change to what Mr. 
Smith calls a pupa and from that to 
the bug again?” 


“My boy, everything Old Mother 
Nature does is interesting,” replied 
Mr. Hill, 


IL O. SCHAUB. 
Editor’s Note.—Next week’s article 
will be “Sam Hill Learns What 


Dental science has produced a 
new teeth-cleaning method. Millions 
of people have already adopted it. 
Leading dentists everywhere advise 
it. 


In effective ways it combats the 
film on teeth. And it deals with 
this tooth wrecker as was never 
done before. 


The fight-on film 


Modern dentistry finds that most 
tooth troubles are caused by film. 
The film at first is viscous. You 
can feel it now. But it clings to 
teeth, enters crevices and stays. 


It is the film-coat that discolors, 
not the teeth. Film is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 


Some results of Pepsodent ap- 
pear rapidly. Within one week the 
good effects will be amazing to 
you. 

One ingredient is pepsin. One 
multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva, to digest starch deposits 
that cling. One multiplies the alka- 
linity of the saliva to neutralize 
mouth acids. 

Two factors directly attack the 
film. One of them keeps the teeth 
so highly polished that film cannot 


PepsadénAt 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant combined 
with two other modern requisites. Now 
advised by leading dentists everywhere 
and supplied by all druggists in large 


Five Things Happen 


When you brush teeth in this way 


You'll know in a week 

























































Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. Very few peo- 
ple have escaped these film-caused 
troubles. 


Ordinary methods do not end 
this film. So millions who brush 
teeth daily find they still discolor 
and decay. 


A multiple attack 


Now new ways have been found 
to fight film. Careful tests have 
proved them. High dental authori- 
ties epprove them. 


They are all combined in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. It meets 
every modern requirement. And 
this new tooth paste is fast coming 
into world-wide use, 


easily cling. In all these ways it 
bem and maintains whiter, safer 
tee 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how the 
teeth whiten as the film-coat dis- 
appears. 


Compare the results with your 
old methods. Then let those evi- 
dent results tell you what is best. 
Cut out the coupon now, 








10-Day Tube Free“ 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 147, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, IIL 

Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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The greatest material bene- 
‘fits the world has received 
have come from the labora- 
tories of the scientists. They 
create the means for ac- 
complishing the seemingly 
impossible. 

Science, after years of la- 
bor, produced the telephone. 
From a feeble instrument ca- 
pable of carrying speech but 
a few feet, science continued 
its work until now the tele- 


across the continent. 


In February of 1881 a bliz- 
zard swept the city of Boston, 
tearing from the roof of the 
Bell telephone building a vast 
net-work of 2,400 wires. It 
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_ The Contributions of Science 


was the worst wire disaster. 
the Company had sustained. 


Now through the advance 
of science that number of 
wires would be carried ina 
single underground cable no 
larger than a man’s wrist. 


As the fruit of the effort 
of scierice greater safety and 
greater savings im time, money 
and materials are constantly 
resulting. j 

And never. before as now, 
tHe scientist is helping us solve 
our gieat problems of pro- 
viding Telephone service that 
meets the increased demands 
with greater speed and greater 
certa.-ty. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TECEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED Companies 


One System Universal Service 


And all directed toward Better Service 
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Move to Fiori Florida—866 days a year to grow 
Cattle and hogs mak ick gains 

year-round pastures and such home- 
gtown concentrates as velvet beans, soy beans 
aad. posnate—stock: harvest their own bal- 
rations, Productive prairie land at low 
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BIG TREMAINE 


By MARIE VAN VORST 


Copyright 1914-1916, by Little, Brown & Company 
Serial rights held by The Associated Newspapers 
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SEA ORSIS. -- Yeung John » Tre- 
maine, a hot-headed, impetuous 

youth, was sent to Richmond to cash 
a check for $10,000. He sends a let- 
ter of farewell to his mother and is 
heard of no more for 15 years. His 
mother and brother make good his 
shortage with the bank, and through 
their influence only the family lawyer 
and the president of the bank know 
of his disgrace. Bad times come to 
Riverside, the Tremaine home, and 
just as it is about to be sold at auction, 
John Tremaine unexpectedly returns. 
Coldness from his mother and_ frigid 
politeness from his former friends 
greet him, but hé at once sets about 
reclaiming the old farm. He suspects 
there are deposits of coal in -the 
mountain, and experts confirm this 
belief. 











CHAPTER |. VI.—(Continued) 


HE girl’s passing on the warm 
beautiful afternoon would have 
been an agreeable incident had 
embittered by the 


he not been 


COME 
thought that if she knew of his 
past she would never care to 
see him again. And the sight 


of Isobel brought back to his mind 
some of his affairs with women. 
There had been one girl in particular 
whom he would have liked to ask to 
be his wife; but the fact that he 
should have had to tell her who he 
was and where he came from and 
what his reputation was at home, had 
kept him from declaring himself. As 
for the other women, they had known 
nothing about him, excepting that he 
was a good lover, a generous friend 
and thoroughly liked wherever he 
went. 


He dug the plow deeper into the 
earth, and the dirt spurted up. How 
clear the girl’s voice had sounded 
across the meadow. It was rather 
odd to be ordered about by a 
young girl. He was used to com- 
manding and to mastery. The touch 
of authority from a woman was not 
unpleasant. “Let down the bars.” 
There had been an imperious note in 
her voice. . . . 


Miss Malvern had ridden over to 
bid Mrs. Tremaine good-by and she 
had hoped to meet Mr. John Tre- 
maine, of whom every one was taik- 
ing. She had first heard of his com- 
ing through her own Mammy, who 
had told her, as Pompey had told Mr. 
Leavitt, of Mammy Chloe’s joy. The 
mysterious son of her beloved friend 
had come back fabulously rich, “high- 





handed and turrible prgud, like all the 





Tremaines,” she had heard with in- 
terest. From Mrs! Tremaine hersel: 
she had received no announcement. 
She only knew that the time had 
come for Mrs. Tremaine’s departure, 
an event which they had both talked 
about for a long time, and which now 
was near at hand, 

Isobel had the habit of leaving her 
horse in the stables and walking in 
through the kitchen to the livin, 
room and taking Mrs. Tremaine by 
surprise. Today there was no Bob to 
hold her horse; instead, a tall, well- 
set-up Irishman in shirt sleeves sat on 
a soap box, cleaning a bridle. He 
sprang up as Isobel rode to the door 
and put his hand to his forelock. She 
threw herself from her horse easily. 
Here was another new man—a good- 
looking pair of them. She looked at 
this novel spectacle of a white ser- 
vant working on thé run-down prop- 
erty. Already the ‘stable, the dear 
old dirty, disorderly stable, was as 
neat as a pin. 

“Why, where’s Bob?” she asked. 

“Hatchin’ eggs,” said the Irishman 


“HARD TIMES, HARD TIMES, 
AGAIN NO MO’.” 


coolly as he took the horse. 

“Hatching eggs.” she repeated. 

“Shure, it’s the wan thing he’s. ft 
for—settin’,” said the Irishman. “I 
just run out to clane a bit of bridle 
for the master unbeknownst,” he ex- 
plained. “Not that it’s my work, at 
all, at all.. Wull I lift the saddle off 
her?” 

“No,” said Miss Malvern. “Let her 
stand as she is, and when [ call from 
the kitchen, fetch her round to the 
front door.” 

She could not ask this man of his 
master, but in the kitchen Mammy 
received her with joy. 

“Glory hallelujah, Miss Isobel! Ma 
boy’s come home!” 

“Dear old Mammy, you must be 
awfully glad.” 

“Glad! Why, he’s jest ackshually 
gwine to be President of the United 
States. Honey,” she said solemnly, 
“you’se gwine to see a gra-ate big 
man.” 


Isobel patted her cheek. “Is Mrs. 
Tremaine at home? I'll go in.” 

Mammy was making biscuits; she 
continued her work of cutting out the 
dough in little rounds. 

“She’s home. You gwan in.” 


But Isobel lingered, for,she knew 
the Negress so well that she under- 
stood there was something wrong. 
Mammy lifted her eyes suddenly to 
Isobel. 


“What fo’ de Lawd gin her two 
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sons, Missy, if she was only gwine to 
love one?”. 

“Why, what do you mean?” 

“She don’ keer a mite for Marse 
John, an’ he is so kine and good.” 

“You must be wrong, Mammy.” The 
girl went toward the door. She felt 
there was disloyalty in hearing any- 
thing about the family outside of 
Mrs. Tremaine’s presence, 

“Sho’,” said the colored wothan 
coolly, going on with her work. 
“Didn’ I raise ’em both, two lil’ boys? 
Marse John was straight as a pine 
tree.” 





CHAPTER VII. 

SOBEL went thoughtfully toward 
he living room, where she was ac- 
customed to find her friend. The 
quiet security of Riverside had been 
invaded and already she felt the 
change in the atmosphere. There was 
an unknown person now in the en- 
vironment and a stranger was the 
master. In passing through the hall, 
she had noticed on a chair a man’s 
suit of clothes, neatly brushed and 
folded, and by their side russet boots 
on their forms. She smelled for the 
first time in this house the odor of 
tobacco, and through the open door 
glagced into the little front room and 
there she saw a table in the window, 
with writing things neatly arranged 
upon it; it had become the office of 

Riverside’s new master. 

Then she opened the door into the 
sitting room and saw there @ trans- 
formation indeed. She had loved the 
shabbiness of the old place, and was 
accustomed to the chairs without 
springs, where hc: idle hand had met 
the loosened horsehair in the frayed 
old arms. She was iccustomed to 
the disorder, and every object in the 
room had memories for er which 
she would not lose. She! »* watched 
life unfold here; she had grown to 
know and love Mrs. Tremaine, and 
their friendship had formed and de- 
veloped in the agreeable intimacy of 
the old room. Mrs. Tremaine, re- 
served and often unhappy, had opened 
her heart with extraordinary frank- 
ness to this younger woman, and 
Isobel, keen and thoughtful beyond 
her years, had understood Mrs. Tre- 
maine’s loneliness and craving for af- 
fection; had listened to her hero wor- 
ship of David; and had gone discreet- 
ly into the past with the woman who 
had lost her husband and her son. 
Of John Tremaine she had heard 
nothing, and in spite of her intimacy 
she knew that there were subjects 
which her friend would not touch 
upon with her, 

As Isobel now stood on the thresh- 
old of the living room, she saw that 
the room had been changed as though 


welcomed back Tremaine, was the 
first thing that had been altered by 
the new master. For him, too, it was 
filled with memories, but they were 
not pleasant ones, like Isobel’s. Here 
he had made love to Julia Cameron; 
here he could recall hot scenes with 
his brother, and days of bitter loneli- 
ness. He had wanted to forget it all. 

The shabby curtains had been re- 
placed by cretonne of bright, soft 
hues, with great peacocks in, the pat- 
tern, surrounded . by large-petaled 
flowers. In the center of the room 
stood a fine old table covered with 
brocade ‘and books; flowers filled 
bowls and vases of foreign design, 
evidently collected by a person of 
taste. There were only mats upoa 
the floor, but they, too, had been 
woven in far lands. In one corner 
was stacked a quantity of savage- 
looking weapons. Over the chimney- 
piece, however, still hung the stag’s 
head—she had been told that John 
Tremaine had shot it as a boy; once 
Mammy had told her this with pride. 
The room had much distinction, but 
it failed to please Isobel. Its faded 
loveliness was gone, and Tremaine, in 
these renovations, had dealt Isobel 
his first blow. 








HEBE and its relation to the 

dairy industry has been brought 
to the forefront of dairying thought 
and has been made the subject of con- 
siderable discussion. This has resulted 
largely from the campaign of edu- 
cational advertising which the Hebe 
Company has been —e in this 
and other farm journals. s out-in- 
the-open discussion has demonstrated 
that the opposition to HEBE has 
been inspired largely either by preju- 
dice, misrepresentation of the , facts 
or misunderstanding of the nature and 
purposes of HEBE and the manner 
in which it is being advertised and 
marketed. 


[zee the year just closing 


During this discussion many ques- 
tions have been asked and answered 
and many charges reflecting against the 
product have been aired and refuted. 


Although presented in a variety of 
forms the charges against HEBE, when 
reduced to fundamentals resolved 
themselves into these two points :— 


1. The belief that HEBE will injure 
the dairy industry by being mar- 
keted as a substitute for evap- 
orated and condensed whole 
milk. 


zZ. The belief that in HEBEskimmed 
milk is used simply as a means 
of bringing cocoanut fat on the 
market in competition with but- 
ter fat. 


In the advertising published in farm 
journals and in the correspondence 
resulting from this form of advertising 
these points have been answered frank- 
ly and fairly. In answer to the first it 
has been shown that :— 


HEBE is not being advertised or 
marketed either as evaporated or con- 
densed whole milk or as a substitute 
for it or a substitute for anything else 
—but that HEBE is produced, labeled, 
advertised and marketed as a new and 
distinctive product (a compound of 
evaporated skimmed milk and vege- 


A Year in the Open 





The HEBE situation is discussed at length in the booklet 


table fat) for definite uses (cooking, 
baking, coffee) and as such is building 
its own market and thus increasing the 
general consumption of dairy products. 


In answer to the second point it has 
been shown that :— 


HEBE is not being used as a means 
of bringing cocoanut fat to the market 
but that the converse of this is true— 
that a small amount of cocoanut fat is 
merely the vehicle by which a large 
amount of skimmed milk is being 
brought to the market as a cooking 
medium. In the production of every 
hundred pounds of HEBE, two Hun- 
dred and ten pounds of skimmed milk 
and only seven and eight-tenths pounds 
of cocoanut fat are used. This small 
amount of non-dairy ingredient is 
there merely to supply the large 
amount of dairy ingredient with the 
shortening and other elements neces- 
sary to make it desirable as a cooking 
medium. The cocoanut fat in HEBE 
serves a purpose similar to the pur- 
poses served by salt in butter and 
gelatine and flavoring extracts in ice 
cream—to make the dairy ingredient 
more readily salable for the uses in- 
tended. 


As can be seen in this brief review of 
the year’s development in the HEBE 
discussion the Hebe Company has dili- 
gently sought to give to the rank and 
file of the dairy industry all of the 
facts by which they may judge the 
product and know how it will affect 
their business. It has always been the 
belief of this Company that the dairy- 
men should have these facts and that 
it is for the best interest of the dairy 
industry as well as the Hebe Company 
to give the broadest publicity to 
all matters that directly affect the 
industry. 


It is only partial knowledge that is 
dangerous and that is why many dairy- 
men and leaders of dairy thought, 
after learning all of the facts, have 
come to see HEBE in a different light 
in its relation to the dairy industry, 


“The Missing Third”—a copy of which will be sent free on 


request to the Hebe Company, 3272 Consumers Bldg., Chicago, 


THE HEBE COMPANY 





‘A Wonderful 
Test Orchard 
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Think of one hundred vari- 
eties of peaches in a single 
test orchard! Here, new varieties are 
thoroughly tried out before being offered to our customers, 
Thousands visit thie orchard yearly. Even U. S. Goverm 
ment investigators rely upon it for valuable data. 

Our variety test orchard is but one of many costly pre- 
cautions which assure for Harrisons’ Fruit Trees the highest 
known quality. Write for Free 1921 Planting Guide. 


HARRISONS’ NURSERIES 


“Largest Growers of Frait Trees inthe World” 








The windows were open, and she 
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Keen Kutter Farming Tools 
Stand the Test of Time 


“*Wood Chopping 'Time**—and the brisk, clean 
air of the great out doors—that’s the real test 
time of Keen Kutter Farming Tools. Right 
then in the happy, ‘‘day-long*’ sawing, chop- 
and splitting is when every Keen Kutter 
, Axe or Wedge really ‘‘proves up’’ to the 
skill of the man who uses them. se - 
The recollection of 


The wegen feel and salsnne of on picked UALITY. remains 
hand steel painstakingly tempered to pre- /ong after the PRIC 
Eenined degree and designs that actually ty esac 

meet working conditions all contribute to make E.C Si 

Keen Kutter Tools look cleaner, work better —&. G. Oimmons. 
and last longer. Trade Mark Registered. 
‘The patented Keen Kutter zig zag tang so firm- 
ly welds metal to handle t Keen Kutter 
farming tool handles cannot come loose, 


Fifty years of experienced tool making is behind 
the icon Kutter money back guarantee. 


‘The, buyer is always protected. 
Simmons Hardware Company 
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A ‘‘Go-Getter” Offer 


A Trial Subscription to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER and 
A Trial Subscription to THE TRI-WEEKLY CONSTITUTION 
The South’s near daily newspaper. 


BOTH PAPERS—From Now Until Mar. 1, 1921 —ONLY 50c 


For a club of 10 of these trial subscriptions at 50c each we 
will renew your awn PROGRESSIVE FARMER subscription 
for a full year—or we will send you your choice of a Sewing 
Awl or a pair of Keep Sharp Shears: 


Don’t Miss This Chance to Earn Your Own esol 
or a Prize 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
ATLANTA, GA. 




















@*” PROGRESSIVE FARMER ADVERTISING GUARANTEED “¥® 


All of our readers who say “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive 

Farmer,” or words to that effect, when writing our advertisers, are fully 
_ protected by our guarantee. Therefore, it is decidedly to your advantage 

to always keep this point in mind and say “I saw your advertisement in The 
_ Progressive Farmer, which guarantees all of its advertising.” 


























The Farmer’s Friend 
Formaldehyde throughout the 


world is termed the farmer's 
friend, because it serves the scien- 


tific farmer in a thousand ways. 


FORAALDER DE 


is the best and cheapest disinfectant. 
Officially endorsed as the standard 
treatment for seed grain by the U. S. 
pr edn eae Ridsseeds of smuts 
fungus growth, also scab and black- 
leg diseases of potatoes. Insures healthy 
grain, clean potatoes, onions, cucumbers, 
ete. One pi ce sae niyo 
ies willtreat40 Is 
of seed—ask your dealer. Write for the 
new Hand it is FREE. 
Perth Amboy Chemical Works 
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could see the luxuriant honeysuckle 
vines tovering the veranda. Through 
breaks were visible vistas of the oaks 
and of the unmowed lawns. The pen- 
etrating perfume of the honeysuckle 
came sweetly to her; it always made 
her think of Riverside. In the win- 
dow, on a work table, lay the pile of 
white linen with which she had seen 
Mrs, Tremaine’s hands busied. 

As she stood there, the young-Negro 
Bob came from the back of the house 
with a scythe over his shoulder. In- 
dolently, every gesture marked by the 
slowness of his race, he began to cut 
the high, flowering grass. He never 
worked long without singing, and pre- 
sently in his soft voice began to sing: 

“Hard times, hard times, 
Come again no mo’ 


“Hard times,” she said to herself, 
“I suppose they have gone from 
Riverside. They say he is so terribly 
rich!” 

“Done brung home bar’ls an’ bar’ls 
of gole,” her Mammy had told her, 
with widening eyes; but she could 
not feel, indifferent as she was by 
nature and education to material 
things, that barrels of gold would 
mean very much to her distinguished 
friend, or that anything could soften 
the rudeness of a change which ap- 
parently had not resulted in making 
Mrs, Tremaine feel at home—had not 
created such an atmosphere as should 
decide her to remain. All her life 
she had heard stories of John Tre- 
maine; just what those stories were 
she could not have quite specified, but 
the impression that they made upon 
her mind had varied. Every time his 
name had been mentioned it was sur- 
rounded by mystery. And with ro- 
mance, too! “John Tremaine!” There 
was a shadow upon it. She could not 
definitely say just what she imagined 
this second son to be or to have done 
—there was no direct scandal, but there 
were imputations. He had run away 
from home—that every oné knew. He 
had nearly broken his mother’s heart. 
It made her bitter toward him to 
think of it, and when she thought of 
him at all, she blamed him. Her 
father had never spoken of John Tre- 
maine, and as discretion was one of 
her strong points she had asked noth- 
ing about him. He was a blot on the 
fine old ’scutcheon, and out of place 
in Mrs. Tremaine’s serene life. Yes- 
terday, in speaking of him, her 
Mammy had said: 


“Chloe do akshually worship dat 
boy, Missy Isobel.” And this was the 
one soft note that fell in with the 
harsher sounds. Now, as she had just 
passed through the kitchen and heard 
Mammy Chloe’s words about the 
child she nursed, she saw that some- 
where, in some heart, there was a 
tenderness for the black sheep. Far 
back in her own memory there had 
been for years a faint recollection, 
and today it had taken a distinct 
form. She remembered now quite 
plainly that she had once seen John 
Tremaine. 


When she was a little thing, still 
holding on to her Mammy’s skirts, 
she had secured sufficient freedom 
from her black guardian to pick 
blackberries all by herself from the 
vines on the gray old gate down in 
the Back Pasture. With the poignant 
memories of all childish escapades, 
she remembered how those berries 
had tasted, picked very fast and eaten 
as hastily; she remembered the feel 
of the summer day and the exciting 
thrill of being naughty and alone. She 
remembered, too, how a big man had 
come along, walking as though he did 
not see her, with his hands in his 
pockets, and his head bowed down, 
and how, still unconscious of the little 
child, he had come up to the fence and 
leaned on it in an attitude that even 
the tiny girl had known to be one of 
unhappiness. She remembered that she 
had tried to climb upon the rails of 
the fence, unseen by him, close to his 
side. 








(To be continued) 
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Do You Need Money? 








ARKANSAS— 


FORREST CITY, The Bank of Eastern 
Arkansas. 


JONESBORO, Bank of Jonesboro. 


MISSISSIPPI— 


AMORY, Bank of Amory. 

CANTON, Canton Exchange Bank. 
COLUMBUS, National Bank of Commerce. 
GREENVILLE, First National Bank. 
GREENWOOD, Greenwood Bank & Trust Co. 
MACON, Merchant & Farmers Bank. 
MERIDIAN, First National Bank. 
NEWTON, Newton County Bank. 
PONTOTOC, Bank of Pontotoc. 

RIPLEY, Bank of Ripley. 
SHELBY, Shelby Bank & Trust Company. 
TUPELO, Bank of Tupelo. 

VICKSBURG, Merchants National Bank. 
WEST POINT, First National Bank. 
YAZOO CITY, Bank of Yazoo City. 


TENNESSEE— 


BOLIVAR, Hardeman County Savings Bank. 
BROWNSVILLE, First State Bank. 
GREENEVILLE, Greene County Bank. 


HUNTINGDON, Bank of Huntingdon. 
JACKSON, Bank of Commerce. 


MEMPHIS, Guaranty Bank & Trust Co. 
NASHVILLE, American National Bank. 


ALABAMA— 


THE ALBERTVILLE NATIONAL BANK, 
Albertville, Ala. ; 


ANDALUSIA, The Bank of Andalusia. 
ANNISTON, First National Bank. 
CARROLLTON, Pickens County State Bank. 
COLLINSVILLE, First National Bank. 
COLUMBIANA, Columbiana Savings Bank. 
DECATUR, Tennessee Valley Bank. 
FAYETTE, Citizens Bank, of Fayette. 
GADSDEN, Etowah Trust & Savings Bank. 
HUNTSVILLE, First National Bank. 
JASPER, The Jasper Trust Company. 
MONTGOMERY, Exchange National Bank. 
ONEONTA, Blount County Bank. 


SELMA, City National Bank. 
TROY, First National Bank. 
TUSKALOOSA, The First National Bank. 

















O you need money for a 

productive purpose—money 
to buy purebred cattle, hogs, 
sheep, to build new barns, or 
houses, to put in lights or water- 
works? 


If so see the bank listed below 
which is nearest you. The of- 


ficers will be glad to make loans 


to men who are pushing ahead 
and spend wisely. 


It’s no sin to be in debt for a 
productive purpose—a debt 
from which you are pulling out 
steadily and surely. It is one 
way to get ahead. 


But the man whom the banker 
shuns is the person who goes in 
debt for consumptive purposes 
—the man who borrows to buy 
hay and corn and meat and gro- 
ceries that should have been 
produced on his own farm. 


Copyrighted 1919 by The Progressive Farmer Company 
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Drowned Profits 


HOUSANDS of acres in this State are lying idle under 
water! Miles of rich “bottom land” producing nothing 
of value—waiting for the mighty force of 


4 NITROGLYCERIN DYNAMITE 
to turn it into fertile fields ready to bring forth good crops! 


Drain your swamp l/ands this Fall. Great areas in your 
state were drained early in the year by using Du Pont : 
Dynamite because it is quick, easy, and usually the cheap- 

est method. 


If you will write us regarding your work, we will be glad 
to help you, sending an expert demonstrator, if necessary. 
Our Handbook of Explosives tells the most efficient methods 
of using dynamite on the farm, Buy Du Pont Dynamite 
from your local dealer. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Brown-Marx Building 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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OW OFTEN is the spirit of the family reflected in its 


3 cemetery lot. 
Ps The sturdy memorial of attractive design, free from streaks or 
; discolorations, set a neatly well-kept lot, is in- 
dicative of the thoughtful family. 


GEORGIA MARBLE is the ideal monumental stone, possess- 
ing the essential qualities of beauty, strength and durability. 
The interlocking crystals of which GEORGIA MARBLE is 

formed, makes it practically non-absorbent. It is proof against 
discoloration or crumbling. 


Your dealer will show you designs for beautiful 
memorials in GEORGIA MARBLE 


fe GEORGIA MARBLE CO. 


wd. TATE, GA. 



















The Parable of the Terraces 


A MAN went out to plow. His field 
was largé and had just been cleared 
from the wilderness. He loved to see 
things in order, so he took sight at a 
tree on the far side of the field and 
laid off a straight row. 

Of course, it went up hill and down 
hill a little, but that didn’t matter— 
the crop would be in nice, long, straight 
rows, and he had all the field’ in cul- 
tivation. 

He worked his land for years that 
way, but in time he noticed that the 
crops did not seem to be: as good, 
and that in places the soil was thin, 
and there were a few gullies on the 
sides of the hill. But he still had 
straight rows, first one way and then 
another, and no turning in the field. 


By apd by, his. son took hold and 
changed things. He had heard about 
hillside ditches, so he laid off some 
through the field and gave them a 
good fall. This helped to stop much 


his rows by the terraces, and since 
the object ~was to save his land, he 
built up all the low places and filled 
in the gullies, plowed his land toward 
the terrace from above ‘until the field 
was a series of embankments, some 
of them as high as your head. Fully 
one-fourth of the land was in ter- 
races, 


He hated to lose that rich land, but 
he saw no way out of it if he would 
keep the soil from washing. 


His boy went off to an agricultural 
college, and in the course of his study 
he was shown how to do things that 
his fathers had never heard of; among 
those he learned how to save his land 
and still have it in cultivation. So when 
he went home, he took the field in 
hand. Between the high banks of the 
old terraces he made a broad fill. He 
could not get it to suit him with a 
plow, so he went. out and borrowed 
an old road machine and scraped the 
dirt to a gradual slope about ten feet 
wide. He found that the water would 
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438—Hog Houses. 
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509—Forage Crops for the Cotton Region, 
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- DON’T YOU NEED SOME OF THESE FARMERS’ BULLETINS? 
Me than 1,100 farmers’ bulletins have been issued by the United 


States Department of Agriculture so far. 


should prove of the greatest service and value to the farmers of our 
Southern states just now. Next week we expect to give a list of 77 
bulletins of the greatest interest to Southern farm women. 


Any Progressive Farmer reader who wishes to get any of these 
bulletins, not exceeding eight at one time, should fill out the following 
blank and mail to the Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sirs:—Please send me theFarmers’ Bulletins checked with an 
“X” mark on the left of the following list, and oblige. 


Yours truly, 


We have carefully gone 
below the names of 83 we believe 
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989—Better Use of Man Labor on the 
Farm. 
993—Coéperative Bull Associations. 
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999—Sweet Potato Growing. 
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1132—Planning for the Farmstead. 
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ness. 

1142—Growing Crimson Clover. 
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1144—Codperative Marketing. 

1148—Cowpeas: Culture and Varieties. 

1149—Growing Gorn in the Southeastern 
States. 

1160—Diseases of Apples in Storage, 











of the general washing, but after a 
few years he found the ditches had 
held the water in so small a space that 
the bottom had washed out, the sides 
had widened, and he had across his 
field a large gully that was not only a 
loss but really dangerous to the stock. 


In the course of time, this man reared 
a boy, and the young fellow traveled 
around, kept his eyes open, and at 
the Grange heard men talking about 
a new way to save land from wash- 
ing. He went home and made a level 
out of some strips and a spirit level. 
He laid off that field in terraces right 
across that gully and kept them with 





a very little fat. Then he laid off 
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spread out in a wide shallow stream 
and flow away without washing. One 
of the greatest advantages was that 
he could run his rows over the ter- 
races, and, as his grandfather had 
done, have all of his field in cultiva- 
tion—and could use all kinds of im- 
proved machinery without the terrace 
being in the’ way. 

Moral—A' little time spent in the 
saving of land is worth many dollars 
paid for more land. 

A. B. BRYAN. 


I consider The Progressive Farmer the 
best agricultural paper I know, and I should 
like to see it in every home in Aiken Coun- 
ty—Bessie Harper, Home Demonstration 
Agent, Aiken, S. C. 
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-& few cents at drug stores anywhere. 
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Beasts that prowl 
in the Night 


More than once in your life you 
will feel the vital need of a 
revolver. Your safety—perhaps 
your life—will depend upon your 
means of protection at such 
moments, 


IVER JOHNSON 
coure REVOLVERS 











Can’t go off accidentally. 
Drop it, kick it, thump it or 
‘Hammer the Hammer.” 
Just one way to fire an Iver Johnson. 
The trigger must be pulled all the 
way back, Safe, sure, accurate. 

Choice of three grips: Regular, Per- 
fect Rubber, Western Walnut. 


Three Booklets, one or all free on request 
“A"'—Armse;“B’ '—Bicycles; C” —Motorcycles 

If your dealer hasn’t im-stock the particular 
model you want, send us his name and address. 
We will supply you through him. 

Iver Johnson’s Arms and Cycle Works 
316 River Street Fitchburg, Mass. 
99 Chamberé Street, New York 

717 Market Street, San Francisco 
Iver Johnson “‘Superior” 
Roadster Bicycle, $55. 
Other models, $37.50 to 
$65. (No extra charge 
for Coaster Brake.) 


y 
ILift Corns out 
with, Fingers 


Afew drops of Freezone loosen 
corns so they peel off 




















Apply a few drops of Freezone upon 
a tender, aching corn or a callus. The 
soreness stops and shortly the entire 
corn or callus loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 

-hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

A small bottle of Freezone costs but 





The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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LOCAL SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 





WANTED! | 
Write at once. 
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This Week in the Poultry Yard 


AStiFicrAL L.ghting to Stimulate 
Egg Production—The days are 
getting short, and as it is only day- 
light hoursthat are work hours jor 
poultry, the result is evident,—less raw 
material put into the hoppers to 
grind out egg material, long nights, 
during part of which the fowls’ giz- 
zards are idle. Why not utilize the 
new discovery and give your layers 
a chance? Artificial lighting of hen 
houses, morning and night, to ex- 
tend the working hours to 13 or 14 
hours, will work wonders in increas- 
ing winter egg production. It has 
heen doing so several years on the 
Pacific Coast and in some Northern 
states, and it will do it here in the 
South. It pays. 
Separate Houses for Pullets.—It is 
not advisable to put pullets in the 
same house with mature hens. The 
older birds are apt to domineer 
over them and crowd them off the 
roosts. Give them separate houses 
if at all possible. 
Use the Oat Sprouter.—Every poul- 
tryman or woman knows, or .should 
know, of the oat-sprouter, though too 
many have never used it. This con- 
trivance is simple, practical and easy 
to operate. They are made either to 
use im cellars or other places warm- 
ed by furnace or stove, uniformly day 


heating attachment, or they are con- 
structed to hold in the base a small 
lamp to generate heat, with from five 
to sixor seven trays, arranged one 
above the other, five or six inches 
apart, sliding in and out easily. From 
one bushel of good, heavy oats will 
be produced, in four to six days, from 
three to four bushels of sprouted 
grain. This grain has undergone 
chemical changes, is exceedingly 
palatable, and fowls of all kinds 
eat both the sprouts and _ the 
grain eagerly. In feeding these, the 
oats, which form a closely inter- 
woven mass (about two inches deep 
is a good depth) with sprouts two to 
three inches long, are cut into small 
blocks—_and so distributed to the 
fowls. Nothing is wasted. This green 
feed, given regularly, at least twice a 
day, will not only greatly stimulate 
egg production, but will materially 
reduce the grain ration cost, not to 
mention the good effects in impart- ] 
ing health and vigor. Poultrymen not 
having a sprouter should either buy 
one at once, or make one. 


Profitable Employment for Winter 


LONG the line of ‘our experience 
letters on profitable work for rainy 
days recently, the following from the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture about winter farm work will be 
of interest: 

“Farmers, as a rule, have too much 
to do at certain times of the year and 
not enough at others. Many farms are 
unprofitable because their owners 
have little or nothing planned for win- 
ter. Wood cutting can be done at any 
time, but cool weather favors the rate 
of production, and in the winter the 
work does not conflict with that on 
regular field crops. If cut in winter, 
logs are not subject to rapid drying, or 
to deep checking at the ends of the 
logs, which often occurs in swmmer- 
cut logs and appreciably reduces their 
sale value. 

Because of injury resulting from the 
Southern pine bark beetle in the hot 


cut pine in the fall and winter months. 
Damage and loss in summer often 
come from wood-rotting fungi, includ- 
ing the “bluing” and other staining of 
wood. For these reasons a good many 
farmers turn profitably to logging and 
sawmilling for a few fall or winter 
months each year. Nearly every kind 
of wood produet can be satisfactorily 
handled in winter. 
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TOP-DRESSING TALK, No. I 


Fertilizer Booklets Free 


What fertilizers are you going to buy for your 
next year’s ¢rops? Do you know about the top- 
dressing fertilizer Arcadian Sulphate of Am- 
monia? 

owe _ We have had prepared a number of fertilizer 
booklets which discuss in a practical way the use and value of 
Sulphate of Ammonia as a supplement to the mixed fertilizers. 

These booklets contain the opinions and suggestions of practical 
growers who are using Sulphate of Ammonia, as well as of scientific 
investigators who have tested this fertilizer in comparison with 
other forms of nitrogen. 

These booklets will be sent free upon request. Order by number. 
Address Desk 22, The Barrett Company, Agricultural Department. 


1. “Important Facts About Arcadiam 81. 
Sulphate of Ammonia.” 





“Arcadiam Sulphate of Ammonia 
—Directions for Use.” 


5. “Intensive Market Gardening.” 85. “Fertilizing the Appl chard.” 

! 3 g the Apple Orchard. 

6. oe of Ammonia by Those 96 “More Wheat.” 

27. “How gg AS the Yield of 88. “Successful Potato Growing.” 
Timothy.” 91. “Sweet Potatoes and Yams.’ 

61. “Oats and Their Fertilization in % “Sulphate of Ammonia for Sugar- 


Cane.” 
97, “Field Experiences on Availibility 
of Nitrogenous Fertilizer.” 


the South.” 
69. “More Cotton.” 
71. “Fertilizer Notebook.” 


ARCADIAN 


Sulphate of Ammonia 


Made in U. S. A. 
Ammonia is for sale by the larger fertilizer dealers and 
rder Arcadian early. 


Sulphate of Ammonia is the well known standard article that has done you good 
service in your mixed fertilizers for years past. 
Arcadian is the kiln-dried and screened grade, made fine and dry for top-dress- 


ing purposes. Ammonia 25% per cent guaranteed. 


Arcadian Sulphate 4 
their agents. 


For Information as to Application, write Desk 22 


Berkeley, Cal. 
Baltimore The Guilt Company 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT NEW. YORK 


Atlanta 
Medina, O. 
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-Log and Tree Saw GES 


NW, you"can get the latest WITTE Arm Pate 
Swing, Lever Controlled, Force a 
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a First Aid in Water 
ashed Fields 


(Concluded from page 6, column 4) 


costs the farmers of the United 
States $100,000,000 every year, a loss 
which in the majority of cases is 
preventable. These losses occur in 
every state in the Union and almost 
in every county in every state. Eleven 
years ago the National Conservation 
Congress reported that 4,000,000 acres 
of farm land had been practically 
ruined by soil erosion. 

After careful investigations, the 
drainage engineers of the Bureau of 
Public Roads, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; have decided 
that terracing is the most effective 
method of stopping this erosion. 
’ Other methods for reducing soil 
washing and those which should be 
employed in connection with terrac- 
ing are deep plowing, growing cover 
crops, plowing under organic matter, 
contour plowing and underdraining. 


- Types and Their Use 


HERE “are two distinct types of 

terraces—the bench and the ridge 
terrace. A field of bench-terraces re- 
sembles a series of benches or flights 
of steps. Ridge terraces, as the name 
implies, are simply ridges of earth 
thrown up across the slopes of the 
hillsides. The bench terrace is par- 
ticularly fittted for use on steep 
slopes, while the ridge terrace is well 
adapted for use on moderate slopes. 

Ridge terraces are divided into two 
classes, those with narrow and those 
_with broad bases. 

The narrow terrace is usually con- 
sidered objectionable, because the 
land occupied by it cannot be culti- 
vated and offers a place for weeds 
to grow. ‘ 








The broad-based ridge terrace can 
be cultivated and readily crossed by 
farm machinery without injury to the 
terraces. The fact that this terrace 
enables the farmer to protect his 
field from erosion without losing the 
use of any of his land makes it more 
desirable than other types. 


fall than a short one because the vol- 
ume of water to be removed increases 
as the length of the terrace increases. 
By giving the terraces less fall near 
the upper end, the tendeney is to 
“— or hold back the upper water 
until the water below has a chance 
to flow off. 

















A HOMEMADE V-DRAG USED TO THROW UP A TERRACE 
A terrace is not hard to make when one is determined that his land shall not wash. 


On open, permeable soils, terraces 
are usually laid out level, while on 
soils that soak up water slowly, they 
are given a fall not to exceed ‘six 
inches in 100 treet. 

A long terrace should have more 


Since the volume of water in- 
creases, there is a limit to the length 
of a graded terrace where a fall of 
six inches per 100 feet is not ex- 
ceeded. Experience indicates that 
this limit is 1,000 to 1,200 feet. A ver- 
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tical distance or drop of three feet 
is recommended for land with moder- 
ate slopes, this distance ean be _ in- 
creased to four or five feet for 
steeper slopes. 

Terrace Outlets 


THE provision of suitable outlets 
for the rethoval of surface water 
at the ends of graded terraces is of- 
ten the biggest problem in terracing 
work. Natural water courses make 
ideal outlets. Road side ditches are 
commonly used for terrace outlets, 
or an outlet ditch is 


along the property line. Whatever 


the type of outlets available it is ad- 7 


visable to keep them seeded to grass 
and to protect them from erosion by 
building some type of stop dams of 
brush, cOncrete or other material. 

. Laying Off Terraces 
[% LAYING off-a system of terraces, 

it is first necessary to provide for 
suitable outlets. This of course es- 
pecially applies to graded terraces. 
Wherever possible outlets should, be 
provided for at both ends of.the ter- 
race, This divides the water from 
the field and gives eack terrace less 
to handle. Short terraces are less 
liable to fail than long ones and are 
therefore more desirable. 








_ HOMEMADE TERRACING DRAG 
It is always best to lay out the up- 


per terrace in a field first. If a ter- 
race midway down the slope is con- 
structed first a rajn storm may occur 
before the terraces above have been 
completed and the water from the 
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“HANES” is nationally standard 


into “Hanes” winter underwear 
for men just as accurate time is 
built into a good watch! 


our guarantee on every “Hanes” 
garment is so broad._ We know 
what “Hanes” must deliver to | 
you in satisfaction! 
never disappoints! 


combed yarn medium weight union suits 
(carsying the yellow Hanes label) have 


elastic knit, shape holding arm and leg 
cuffs; 
garment; an extra 
comfort across the t 
closed crotch stays closed ; 
sewed on to stay; reinforcements 
Strengthen every strain point. 


have the snug-setting elastic knit collar- 
ette and arm cuffs. 
extra wide, 
waist band that assures comfort and 
service, 
“Hanes” Boys’ Union Suits 

are wonderful value hecense they give such 
extra 

4 year pe sizes have drop seat. 
sirable colors. 
See“Hanes” Underwear at your dealer's. If 


P, H. HANES KNITTING CO. 


make good to you! 


XTRA wear, extfa warmth” 
and extra corzfort are built 


. 
Your own test will prove why 


“Hanes” 


ANES” heavy winter weight union 
suits and the new silk trimmed, full 


@ non-gaping tailored collarette and 
buttonholes last the life of the 
sset assures extra 


thighs; the ‘“‘Hanes” 
earl buttons 


“Hanes” heavy winter weight Shirts 


Drawers have an 
durable 3-button sateen 






01 service! Made in sizes 20 to 
covering ages dl op = 16 years. 2 to 
Four de- 


cannot supply you, write us at once. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
New York Office: 366 Broadway 


nion’ Suits! 
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This book 








There is a way to paint 
floors, so they will stand wear 
and tear a lot longer, than if 
you paint them some other 
way. You know some think, 
that all there is to having a 
good painted floor, is buying 
a good floor paint and then 
having the floor painted. 

That’s only a small part of 
it. It’s the reason why so 
many good floor paints turn 
out so poor. Not that having 
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how. best. to paint them 


Tee [owe Brovhers compa 


529 EAST THIRD STREET, DAYTON, OHIO 
Boston New York Jersey City Chicago Atlanta Kansas City 

























tells you 





a good painted floor is so diffi- 
cult, but that many difficulties 
are easily overcome if you go 
about it right. This book tells 
how. 

Among other things it tell 
of a floor paint you can use 
one day and walk on the next. 
The .book is called the Happy 
Happening. Send 10 cents in 
stamps for it. Lowe Brothers” 
Paints are sold by the one best 
dealer in each town. 
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f ry charges. t your 
fy little girl wear the coat. 
you don’t find it all you ex for any reason what- 
soever, return it at our expense and we will cheer- 
fully refund your money at once. Order hy No. 37. 


[Walter Field Co. 3:05. Sitiete es, cucess 

















For San Jose and 
Other Scales 


The fruit market is flat. Only 
the choicest is in demand. Get 
ready now to raise better fruit 
next year by cleaning up trees 
and ridding them of scale. 


 -8 


BTS 


is 100% efficient in cleaning up the scale 
and it is a most excellent winter fungi- 
cide. It spreads well; is adhesive and 
does not wash off with winter rains; is in 
powder form; concentrated; easy to han- 
dle; dissolves quickly in old water. Note 
the saving in advanced freight rates—a 
100 pound keg of B T S is the equivalent 
in all spraying operations of a 600 pound 
barrel of lime sulphur solution. 


Spraying Bulletin FREE 


Send name and address and get on mail- 
ing list to receive it regularly. Gives sea- 
sonable spraying help. Our experts will 
answer you personally about any spraying 
problem. You are invited to write the 
Company direct. Address 


General Chemic 


Insecticide Dept.25 Broad St.NewYork>, SO. 







































Ditch Before 
Winter Rains 















large area above the completed ter- 
race is liable to overtop and destroy 
the work already completed. 


Terraces require considerable care 


first year after they are built. They 
should be inspected after every heavy 
rain, and any breaks or weak places 
repaired immediately. 

Unless a farmer has had some ex- 
perience in laying out and construct- 
ing terraces, it is advisable for him 
to obtain the assistance of some ex- 
perienced man or to make a thor- 
ough study of the printed informa- 
tion on the subject. 

The county agent, in counties where 
soil erosion is a problem, are demon- 














and attention, particularly during the 
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SHE Says: 


“This Old Gallery Sure 


Needs Fixing.” 


Too bad it rotted out. Better luck 
—and better lumber — next time. 


It is quite evident that the man 
who built the house (was it you?) 
didn’t know about CYPRESS, “the 
Wood Eternal,’”’ which resists rot, 
defies decay, and does away with 
exasperating repair bills. 

If you were the builder, it is not 

.your fault, perhaps, that you didn’t 
build of CYPRESS in the first place, 
but it will be if you don’t rebuild 


You wouldn’t make the same 


genuine “TIDE-WATER” CYPRESS. 
Look for it. 


133 Perdido Bldg., New Orleans, 
133 Heard Bank 





tell the genyine by the Cypress “‘arrow” trade-mark. 
branded on the end of every board. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MFRS. ASSN. 


La., or 
Idg., Jacksonville, Fla. 


with “the Wood Eternal.” 


mistake twice, naturally. 


Many a house, comparatively new, has to under go repairs to 
the galleries two or three times before any other part of the build- 
ing needs attention. ‘‘He who looks before he leaps 
Cypress and builds for keeps.” ‘‘ You know it’’! 


Send for FREE Book 


Vol. 16 of the famous Cypress Pocket Library, entitled 
“CYPRESS— BEST FOR PORCHES,” and get the facts 
about “‘the Wood Eternal.”” Your local lumber dealer has 


, builds of 








You can easily 





BADLY GULLIED BUT POSSIBLE OF 
RECLAMATION—WELL-TERRACED LAND 
DOES NOT WASH. 


strating proper methods of controll- 
ing it, and their assistance is much 
appreciated by the farmers who have 
fields lying fallow because of increas- 
ing erosion. A Farmers’ Bulletin is- 
sued by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads, gives detailed information 
regarding the various types of ter- 
races, methods of construction, and 
the proper size, grade, and length for 
terraces on different hill slopes and 
different soils. 


Too Many Terraces Better Than 
Too Few 


HERE is considerable difference of 

opinion as to how far apart ter- 
races may be placed and still give 
satisfactory service. A farmer nat- 
urally wants few terraces in his field 
and will place them just as far apart 
as he possibly can. He should bear 
in mind one important thing, say 
drainage engineers, and that is that 
they should not be placed so far 
apart that the land between them is 
subjected to serious erosion. The 
spacing is not determined by the 
kind or size of terrace employed, but 
by the susceptibility of the intermed- 
iate strip to erosion. A field may have 
terraces so well graded and con- 
structed that the water is carried off 
and yet not be well terraced. 
Studies have indicated that a 
three-foot vertical distance between 
terraces is advisable where the land 
has a slope not exceeding five feet to 
the 100, four feet for slopes between 
five and ten feet_to the 100, and five 
feet above this slope. It will thus be 
seen that the vertical distance be- 
tween terraces decreases as the slope 
decreases, which precludes the :possi- 
bility of an excessive horizontal dis- 
fance between terraces, and thus min- 
imizes erosion between terraces by 
reducing both the volume of water 
and the distance traveled by the run- 
off water from one terrace to an- 
other. It is better to have too many 





terraces than too few. 












LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


orse or Cow hide, Calf or other skins 
with hair or fur on, and make them 
















w 
them and be worth more, 
gives a lot of 


r Wlustrated catatog 
information. It tells Low to take off 
and ca hides; how and when we 
pay the freight both ways; about eur 










process on cow and horse 
hide, calf anal other skins; about the 
fur game es we sell, 


texi 'y, ete. 
Then we have recently got out an- 
other we call our Fashion book, wholly 
ed to fash’ muffs, 





You can have either book by 

‘our correct address naming which, or 
th books if you need both. Address 
The Cros Fur Com 

571 Lyell Ave., Roehester, 





125-Ib. bed, 1 pair 
6-Ib. pillows, 1 p 
blankets, full size, 
1 counterpane large 
size, all for 615.95 
(Betail value $27.00) 
Same as above with 
9 we $16.95; with 
. $17.95; with 40-lb. bed 818.05. Beds 
alone 25-Ib. 610.95; 30-Ib. 811.95; 35-Ib, 912.95; 
40-1b. $13.95. Two 2 1-2 1b. pillows 61.95. New 
feathers, best ticking. $1.000.00 cash deposit in 
benk to guarantee satisfaction or money back. 


Mail order today or write for new Catalog. 


SANITARY BEDDING COMPANY, 
Depertment 162, Chariette, HM. C. 

















FENCE 
BOOK 
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} 
Send No Mone 
Two 8 i Broadcloth Flanne! 


wonderful 
Shirts, only $2.69. Direct from fa 3 
cost $6 or more elsewhere. Fertecty. jored. Cut 
ful Comfortable fitting. yinter weight. 
turn down collar. Two extra strong, large 
. Double stitched throughout. yd Pi 
en no 


A postman only $3.69 plus postage after 
arrival. Kn e them on. If not pleased re- 
turn. at our expense; your money fr at once. 
Orde: by number FS468. State size. Specify gray 
or blue. two to a customer on this 
special offer’. 
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73 years old-he cuts 
100 cords in 4 days 
arr 


and Makes Big Money 
With the OTTAWA Log Saw! 

Mr. G. W. Smith of Vero, Florida, whose photo 
is shown above is 73 years old. In 
a letter he says: ‘‘I cut 100-cords of pine 


wood in 4 days with my OTTAWA. I 
ean make good money by naveyi this outfit. I feel very proud 


of what I am doing for myse 
New Friction Clutch 

















YOU can make even bigger 


profits with the new improved 

OTTAWA Log Saw, With it | Start and stop saw blade 
day. Saw your winter’s fuel instantly while engine 
quick, and then make money 
cutting wood to sell. When 

not pg, engine runs belt ma- 

chinery. e test work-saver 

and money-maker ever invented. | Use the coupon attached. 


OTTAWA [OG SAW 


Cute Down Trees— Saws Logs By Power 


The new improved 1921 model OTTAWA cuts much faster 
than other gy 6 owe as they are built today. 4-Cycle Frost 
Proof Engine. Built-in Magneto and Automatic Governor with S 
Regulator. Outfit strong but simply built, 


Pulls Over 4 H-P.|Cash*or Easy 


The OTTAWA pulls over 4 H-P and is the most Payments hoy cm 


of 
separator, sheller,etc. Starts without cranking | OTTAWA now and let it pay for it- 
—no Ln py | et ek tok it. Get our easy 
crank payment p purchase, Only sold 
bration, eg ee ae direct from factory to user, saving 


tighten; no keys; no wet screws. you all the middle profits, 
Every OTTAWA shi 30 d 
30 Days Trial trial. Must folill 10-vear Ottawa 


[_) Ottawa Ships ’Em Quick ohip from nearest alti: 


7} Bt_Pacl, Minn., Pittsburgh, 
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Pa., 
Ore., San Francisco, Cal., 
Address all letters to the factory office, Otta’ 
















<7? OTTAWA MFG.CO., 
'@ 1847 Wood St., Ottawa, Kans. 

= @ Send me your Free ook: and Big 

a Special Offer on 1921 Model OTTAW 
Leg. Saw. It is understood I am under 

no obligation. 

Name 

=@ P, O. 

—@ R.F.D. State 

BARA RBARAAD RSA See 
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. Howard-Hickory 
Bigger crops mean more money 


Properandfrequentcultivationare necessary to the productionof maximum 
crops. Planet Jr. tools enable you to get increased yields because of their 
superior design, scientific construction, They do the work quicker, easier 
and more thoroughly. Planet Jrs. are guaranteed fully and last a lifetime. 


No. 4 Planet Jr. Combined Hill and Drill Seeder, Wheel-Hoe, Cultivator 


and Plow sows all garden seeds (in hills or drills), plows, o f 
them, hoes and cultivates them all through the piven Ng hand machine that’ se 
work so hly, quickly and easily that it pays for itself in a single season. 


No. 12 Planet Jr. Double and Single Wheel-Hoe has noes that are wonderful 
weed killers. The plows open furrows, cover them and hill the growing crops. 
cultivator teeth work deep or shallow. The leaf lifters save much time 

in whee when plants are large or leaves too low for ordinary work. 

are straddled till 20 inches higb, then the tool works between rows. 


will get used to your soil within a few weeks 
after they're planted—then watch them grow! 
Don’t think that “‘any old tree’ grows like 
one of ours — other 
trees don’t get” the 
same etart. 

Send for our fruit 
catalog — you'll like 
it, as it’s written for 
the Southern planter 
and no one else, 


Vember of Southern 
Nurserman’s Ass'n. 


The Howard-Hickory Co., 


Peachtree Street, 
Hickory, N. C. 








Hardy, Healthy, Trees 














No! She's 


She has been dehorned with a KEYSTONE 








back 
Jas. Scully, Box 106, 
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Not a Mooley Fay. 











fHE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Drainage Pregress im Georgia 


(Concluded from page 10, column 4) 
salable, employ a competent and 
alert attorney to draw up the peti- 
tion and guard against any mistake 
in the several successive steps lead- 
ing to the sale of the bonds. 

2. Follow the law when it says em- 
ploy a “competent civil and drain- 
age engineer,” for though all engi- 
neers are surveyors, all surveyors 
are not engineers. There has been a 
tendency on the part of a few dis- 
tricts to employ as their engineers 
men not qualified by law or in fact, 
for this position. Disappointment 
and dissatisfaction is bound to re- 
sult from such a practice. 

3. Too many districts have em- 
ployed, as superintendents of con- 
struction, men wholly incapable of 
giving the service required. The en- 
gineer is the logical man to super- 
vise construction and take up esti- 
mates. Many thoughtfully designed 
improvements have been poorly con- 
structed due to the superintendent 
of construction in charge. 


Life of Open Ditch Improvement 
Dependent on Control of Water 
on Hill Lands 


OW a word as to terracing, since 

the control of water on the roll- 
ing lands has such an important 
bearing on the success of stream im- 
provements in the valleys. I will go 
further and say that the life of every 
open ditch improvement in the vat- 
leys of north Georgia is wholly de- 
pendent upon the proper control of 
the water on the rolling lamds drain- 
ing to these valleys. We must keep 
the soil on the hills if we are to 
keep our extensive drainage improve- 
ments open. The slope or fall in 
these improvements is not sufficient 
to prevent the deposition of some 
silt and sand brought down from the 
hills at each excessive rain. The 
control of the water on the rolling 
lands has other very important ef- 
fects on the streams in the valleys, 
but they will be passed over at this 
time because I wish to impress upon 
you the effect on the rolling land 
more especially. As I have gone 
about over north Georgia more and 
more have I been impressed with the 
utter lack of proper control of our 
hillside ‘water. It is a _ veritable 
crime against civilization the way 
we have robbed these rich hills of 
their inherent fertility. 

Soil erosion is a most serious mat- 
ter. How can it be stopped? By a 
system of terraces, thoughtfully de- 
signed, properly constructed, and 
vigilantly maintained. In addition to 
terracing deep plowing should be 
practiced and more cover crops used. 


An Alabama County Advertises Its 
Merits 

PROGRESSIVE step on the part 
of Montgomery County, Alabama, 
and the city of Montgomery in plan- 
ning an advertising campaign, setting 
forth the merits of the county and the 
opportunity for home seekers in that 
county, shows what can be done to- 
wards the upbuilding of the agricul- 
tural interests of both a town and a 
county. 

The original plan of this campaign 
calls for the spending of $100,000, ad- 
vertising the farm lands of this county 
and the opportunity that Montgomery 
County offers in an agricultural way. 
The chamber of commerce of Mont- 
gomery, the county agricultural agent, 
and the leading farmers of the county 
realize that for the most rapid im- 
provement of the city, and for the de- 
velopment of farming communities, the 
county must have more good farmers, 
and through this advertising campaign 
it is hoped that these good farmers 
will be obtained. ae 3 





If you do not take The Progressive Farmer 





Pomeroy, Pa. 


you will be behind your neighbor who does. 
—W. E. England, Florence, Ala. 
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Drainage and Terracing in Ala- 
bama 
(Concluded from page 12, column 3) 
districts will proceed with organization 
and construction work. 


Field Ditches 


T8= cheapest and simplest method 
of improvement is the shallow sur- 
face drain which follows the low de- 
pression or the shortest line betwen 
sloughs. This plan, which has been 
followed extensively, can usually~be 
worked out by the farmer without the 
aid of the engineer. After a heavy 
rain the best locations for proposed 
surface drains are easily determined. 
The ditches can then be made with 
plow and slip scraper at any time whe- 
teams are not otherwise engaged. Each 
rain will reveal the points which are 
too high and give an idea of the effi- 
ciency of the entire system. 


Underdrainage 


HE most effective method of dis- 

posing of surplus water is by the 
use of the tile drain. While it is more 
expensive to mstall the tile drains than 
the open ditch system, it is more ef- 
fective, does not interfere with culti- 
vation and, if properly constructed, 
is a permanent improvement which re- 
quires practically no further atten- 
tion. 


In 1911 the Drainage Division of the 
Bureau of Public Roads started inves- 
tigations and experiments to determine 
the possibility of successfully under- 
draining the heavy Houston clay soil 
in the prairie section of the state. Pre- 
vious to that time the general opin- 
ion of the landowners had been that 
the soil was so tight that the drains 
would have to be placed 30 to 40 feet 
apart and from 2 to 2% feet deep, 
and that the cost of the work would 
make it impractical. The investiga- 
tions and experiments developed the 
fact that the prairie soils could be 
drained very satisfactorily by drains 
spaced 75 to 80 feet apart and placed 
from 3 to 3% feet deep. This made 
the. cost of the work very reasonable 
as compared to the benefits received, 
and the work is now progressing as 
rapidly as can be expected under the 
present unsettled conditions. 


Terracing 


OIL erosion, or the washing away of 

earth by water, has become a very 
serious problem on practically all of 
the hill lands of Alabama where clean 
cultivation is practiced. Experiments 
have determined that such erosion is 
most effectively prevented or con- 
trolled by terracing. There are two 
distinct types of terraces. For use on 
moderate slopes the ridge terrace is 
best adapted while for steep slopes the 
bench terrace gives the best results. 
The ridge terrace is of two types, 
namely, the narrow-based terrace and 
the broad-based terrace. The narrow- 
based type has been in use throughout 
the state for many years, but it has 
been objected to frequently, due to the 
loss of land occupied by the terrace, 
growth of weeds on the terraces, and 
the fact that the small terraces are 
easily broken by heavy rains, the 
breaking of one usually resulting in 
the destruction of all the terraces be- 
low. In order to overcome the objec- 
tions of the narrow-based form of 
ridge terrace, the broad-based terraces 
which can be crossed by farm machin- 
ery and which, therefore, do not inter- 
fere with the usual farm opera- 


tions are recommended. They are 
built either level or with a fall. 
The ridge terrace with a _ broad 


base and with a fall or slope in the 
direction of its length is usually 
known as_the Mangum terrace. A 
number of such terraces have been 
constructed in the hill lands in practi- 
cally every section of the state and 
where properly constructed the results 
have been very satisfactory. The 
height of the terrace and the distance 
between terraces depend upon the 
slope and character of the ground and 
the rate of rainfall, and the farmer 


should not attempt to construct ter- 
races until he has studied the matter or 
has consulted his county agent or some 
person with experience in successful 
terracing work. The United States 
Department of Agriculture has issued 
a Farmefs’ Bulletin (No. 997) on ter- 
racing farm land, that contains infor- 
mation regarding size and methods of 
constructing terraces. 


In one or two instances exceptionally 
good results have been obtained by 
constructing broad-based level-ridge 
terraces with a tile drain laid down 
the slope and an inlet to the drain back 
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REMOVING SURPLUS 


Method of removing water impounded above terraces in a gully 
the sediment is retained on the fie 


above ground, 


of each terrace to insure against the 
possibility of the terrace being over- 
topped and washed out. A profile of 
such a tile drain with drop inlet above 
each terrace is shown in the accom- 
panying cut. 

The landowners throughout the state 
are realizing more and more the need 
of properly designed and constructed 
terraces and are taking the precaution 
to obtain the proper advice before pro- 
ceeding with the werk. 


When Stumps Are Stumped 
(Concluded from page 14, column 4) 
cents this year, to which freight 
charges for transportation were added. 

Actual field tests have proved that 
it takes one and one-fourth pounds of 

















BY REMOVING 
TRACTOR CAN 


THE STUMPS, THE 
DO EFFICIENT WORK 
dynamite to equal a pound of TNT, 
and this fact, together with greater 
price of dynamite, meant that if a 
farmer were using dynamite he would 
pay 25 cents a pound for the same 
power he got in the TNT for 10 cents. 
This saving of 15 cents a pound for 
the 200,000 pounds meant over $30,000 
less for the farmer to pay. In 1920 
the saving calculated in the same man- 
ner was 14 cents a pound on the total 
550,000 pounds of TNT used, meaning 
another saving of $77,000, or an amount 
exceeding over $100,000 in two years 
saved from war explosives which 
would otherwise have been sunk. in 
the ocean. 


Distribution costs have further been 
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cut through the work with county 
agents which the land-clearing divis- 
ion of the College of Agriculture has 
done. Not only has there been a stor- 
age saving by dealing in carload lots 
in original cost, but the storage ex- 
pense has been taken away complete- 
ly. The dealer handling dynamite in 
small lots, storing it out in the country 
and having to drive out every time 
some one wants a few pounds, must 
charge at a conservative estimate 
seven cents a pound more than the 
farmer pays when he gets the ex- 
plosive from the car. In 1920 this 









WATER 
By geening drop inlets 


reduction on the 130 carloads, or 2,600,- 
000 pounds, has meant a direct sav- 
ing of $182,000 for the land clearers. 
Thus while over 75,000 acres of land 
have been cleared and the valuation 
has been increased over $5,000,000 
through the assistance rendered the 
farmers in better methods of buying, 
they have been saved nearly $300,000. 
Demonstrations and coéperation of all 
concerned in the development of upper 
Wisconsin has indeed had its effect; 
and. the business of clearing stumps- 
in Wisconsin has not only become 
state-wide, but it has attracted the 
attention of newspapers and organiza- 
tions from all over the United States. 
In the language of one of the men 
most interested inthe work, “This land- 
clearing work is big. It is bigger than 
any one man working up there can 
ever conceive.. We rough it up there, 
but let me tell you that it’s worth it, 
worth getting along without a white 
collar for weeks. You bet it is.” It 
is estimated that the use of dynamite 
in 1921 will easily amount to 5,000,000 
pounds, as against 3,000,000 pounds 
used in 1920. It is no proposition of 
even making two ears of corn grow 
where one grew before, but it is mak- 
ing a dozen potatoes grow where 
poplar brush and pine stumps dom- 
inated the fertile soil of Cloverland. 


COMING AUCTION SALES 


Duroc-Jersey Sales. 


Smith and Foy, Statesboro, Ga., Decem- 
er 


Stone and Francis, Louisville, Ga. De- 
cember 31. 
Highland Oaks Farm, Pierce, Fla., Jan- 


uary 3. 

Willis and Ramsey, Evinston, Fla. Jan- 
uary 

Peacock and Hodge, Cochran, Ga., Jan- 
uary 

Richmond and McArthur, Ailey, Ga., Jan- 
wary 7: 
Berryton Duroc Farm, Berryton, Ga., Jan- 
uary 8. 

Chestnut Hill Farm, Lynchburg, Va., 
uary 29, 


Jan- 


Spotted Poland-Chinas. 


W. L. Paulls, Fitzgerald, Ga., December 28, 
Burch and Williams, Eastman, Ga., De- 
cember 29. 


Coffee Bros., Eastman, Ga., December 30. 
Elmwood Stock Farm, Dublin, Ga., Decem- 
ber 31. 
Hampshires. 
Akin and Watson, Statesboro, 


uary 4. 
. A. Franklin, Needville, Ga., January 5 
. C. Brinson, Wrightsville, Ga., January 6. 
a B. Meadows and Porter Bros., Cochran, 
Ga., January 8. 


Ga., Jan- 
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or wholesalers. 
Delivery e eras 
Eirias mat 
Walter Fleld Co. se. 











Pruning Time Soon— 
(November to Reteneny 





And this is a REAL Pruning Saw, 
the best on the market. 
Quick shipment. 
12-inch, Postpaid, $1.10 
14-inch, Postpaid, $1.20 


It’s a genuine Simonds, exactly right in curve 
I ft of Pruning 


-—— set; draw cut. t makes fun 


Our Complete Catalog, showing other apesta} 
hard-to-find Orchardists’ Supplies, as well a 
COMPLETE LINE OF NURSERY-STOC K— Fruit 
Trees, Shrubs, Hedge Plants, Vines, Rose Bushes, 
ete., is yours for the asking. 


Chase Nursery Company, 
Chase, Alabama. 

















The Cook Improved Terracer 
and Ditcher 





Saves time and does the work more apiitactnte, 
Patent just out. Manufacturing just began 

your order in soon. Price is less; work etter: 
Tell us make and number of your turn piow. 
Great importance to you. WRITE TODAY, 
CARROLLTON, GA. 


COOK & TURNER, 


=~ PROGRESSIVE FARMER “¥® 
Advertising Guaranteed 
All of our readers who say “J saw 
your advertisement in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer,” or words to that 
effect, when writing our advertis- 
ers are full protected by our guar 
antee. Therefore, it is decidedly 
to your advantage to always keep 
this point in mind and say “J saw 
your advertisement in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, which guarantees 
4 all of its advertising.” « 
“wa 


























we print. 
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SUBJECTS FOR FARM 


be written on a single sheet. 


ence to 





EXPERIENCE LETTERS AND PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED FROM 
FARMERS AND FARM WOMEN 


R the best letter received on each subject we will award a prize of $5, for the 
second best letter $3, and we will pay regular space rates for every other letter 
Prize letters not to exceed 300 words. 


“Experiences in Getting Cotton Properly Graded and Classed.”—Mail letters by 


“Some Mistakes I Have Made.”—We offer $1 for each short letter we print. 
When preferred name and address will 
SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN 


“Improvements in Our Home in 1920 as Compared With 1918—With Special Refer- 
Those Things That Are the Result of Equipment, Arrangement, and System.” 


PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED 
We pay for all good farm photographs we can use. 


MEN AND WOMEN 


Must 
withheld. 


Mail photographs any time. 











PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


rebred Registered Pigs and guaranteed_by 
breeder we 4 om... “= well o by a 


armer. 
tlub worker’s name, * isveulnted 2 Boy ,~ A 
und delivered express charges prepaid. 


Hundreds 


# club members are earning fine greaiatered 
for a few hours’ work. The 


jay for supplies and “fall par- 


The Progressive Farmer, 
RALEIGH, ATLANTA, BIRMINGHAM, 
MEMPHIS, DALLAS, 






































Pron AD rogin% 
spoon to 
gallon of winter 
cream and out of 
our churn comes 
butter of golden 
‘ une shade to 
ring you top 
prices. 


DANDELION 
ter Color 


ie : An stores sell 35- | 

‘ cent bottles, each 
re sufficient to kee 
i: 0 that rich, “Gol 

: en Shade” in your 

butter all the year 

round, Standard 

‘Butter Color for 50 years. Purely 

e. Meets all food laws, State 










































National. Used all large 
‘creameries. Will not color the but- 
termilk. Tasteless. 





WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., Surlington, Vt. 































































‘FUEL economy i is a matter of vita, 1m- 
a © Even the smallest reduction 


Quens ‘G’ RANGE 


fuel bills from thirty 
= blesses” 


ALLEN MFG.CO. Nashville, Tenn, 





CANE BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 


60 per cent Sugar, 
10 per cent Organic Carbohydrates, 
4 per cent Protein, 


100 per cent Digestible. 


A great stock food. On roughage 
makes the stock eat it all. eighs 
approximately 11.7 pounds per gallon. 


50-Gallon Barrel, $10 
f.0.b. Mobile. 
Carlots in barrels, special contract. 


Mobile Importing & Trading Co., 
53 St. Michael St., Mobile, Ala. 
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—WELL Drilling Pays WELL— 
Own a machine of your own. Cash 
or easy terms. Many styles and sizes 
for purposes. 

; Write for Circular. 
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ton markets continued their de- 

cline most of the past week in an 
utterly disheartening manner. The same 
factors were at work, depression at 
home and abroad, dullness in cotton 
goods circles, closing of mills, wage 
.cuts and declines in ‘stocks and in 
other farm products. Many producers 
decided to take their losses and spot 
cotton markets had heavier sales than 
they could absorb. 

Lower prices were quoted by the 
cotton goods trade. Thus far each 
change in that direction confirms buy- 
ers still more in their policy of holding 
off. Retailers who have held up their 
prices find their goods moving slowly 
while those who have cut prices and 
cleared their shelves are buying in 
small quantities in order to make sure 
of a quick turnover until the trend of 
prices turns upward. The few who 
have purchased in the belief that prices 
had reached bottom have had oppor- 
tunities to do still better shortly after. 

Hester, the New Orleans statistician, 
gives the following summary of the 
crop movement to November 19: 


H= Cotton Struck Bottom ?—Cot- 


There can be no doubt that the 
world has use for all the cotton pro- 
duced this year. It is only a question 
of time until this fact will reassert it- 
self and then the market will recover 
some of the ground it has lost. Prices 
of cotton have declined below the 
level at which general values seem 
likely to be stabilized when the present 
depression has run its course. 

Prices for. spot cotton of middling 
grade on November 23 were as fol- 
‘lows: 

New Orleans, 16c; Memphis, 15.50c; 
Galveston, 16.75c; Houston, 16.25c; 
Savannah, 16.25c; Augusta, 15.75c; 
New York, 17.30c. 

Business Prospects.—The possibility 
of a reversal in the trend of general 
business-by next spring is still present. 
However, the trade recession probably 
has not yet reached its maximum. The 
next two months are likely to see a 
continuation of the unfavorable devel- 
opments which have been so domi- 
nant during the last 30 days. Both the 
foreign and thé domestic situations 
are likely to become a little worse be- 
fore they become a great deal better. 
At a session of bankers in New York 
last week it was agreed that general 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
$10.50 at Chicago and the average be- 


Farmers’ Business and Mar- low $10 at leading Western markets. 
kets Outlook 


Still further declines as low as $9.50 
were reported later. 


Provision Markets Decline.—In line 
$65 ais \ with all other speculative commodity 
liquidation is likely to continue for markets, prices for cured hog products 
the present. The trade slump is said declined during the past week. Lower 
to have affected directly over 1,000,000 prices for hogs also tended to lower 
workers. As yet there are certain lines provision values, and lower prices upon 
in which conditions have changed but’ these tended in turn to bring fresh 
little and it is a fair assumption that declines in hogs. 


these must suffer in their turn. The g 
process of deflation of necessity must Wool Markets Remain Depressed.— 


involve all groups eventually. The business depression, which is es- 


Radusid Seen: Siisns Cattle Vadose. pecially severe in the textile trade, 
—The third week in November’ was a COMtinues to hold the wool market in 
fateful period in the cattle trade. Chi- check. Buying remains limited to ac- 
cago receipts totaled 111,966 head and tual requirements for immediate use. 
established a new yard record, sur- Liquidation Overwhelms Grain Mar- 
passing the mark set last year during kets—Wheat, corn and oats sold at 
the corresponding week. Two years new low prices on the crop again the 
ago receipts were almost as large for past week. Liquidation was on and 
the week as in 1919 or this year. The there was a lack of support in the 
annual fall clean-up before winter futures and with prospects of an in- 
becomes severe and closing out by feed- creased movement of new corn prices 
ers who lack shelter, food or courage declined readily. The break in corn 
to proceed further are factors which hs been almost continuous for 75 days 
bring the deluge at this season. This during which period December has 
year declining markets generally and dropped around $1 per bishel and the 
calling of loans are additional influ- price has been more than cut in half. 
ences sending cattle to market. West- The one great feat that the break has 
erns and an unusual number of Cana- doneis tosolidify the farmers’ organi- 
dians were included inthe horde which zations such as nothing else could 
also overwhelmed Kansas City, Omaha have done. The holding tendency on 
the part of producers continues. 








Bales 
. 1920 1919 1918 Ms 
In sight for season LEE FE, FUSE SENS PO PORES 3,696,000 4,995,000 4,221,000 rae ' ones a ee 
eee SONEOD EOE COGGOM, ., « cincsccuesBans csvdeosceccsesetesnese » 263, 383, 935, m e ve we n rithi as 
Southern mill takings Se NR iiss oxen Sh due babs Gy56096 809,000 1,234,000 1,343,000 f ae . 4 agra os it ot cone last 
Northern spinners’ and Canadian takings for s®ason........ 107,000 370,000 1, ew days and are quoted to jobbers on . 
pepelen pacems ~ Fenn ih edaeen adie prbenesavsa te see sersis 1,415,000 1,496,000 1,149,000 November 23 at 7 cents, for No. 1 
pinners’ takings o merican cotton throughout wor ® 
Since September <1. ......cscssss-seessseceevsseeesssessse0+++2,601,000 3,558,000 —«3,185,000 Spanish shelled f. o. b. Southeastern 
Total visible supply ails ahs canes d bet 65 15a 6 kesINOET $,522,000 5,138,000 ae and Southwestern shipping points. 
this the tota NE, Gi cs cwpcoddoeseve peewee us cabeseh 849, | 014, J “i - 
Visible supply in United States............0.0c0cccsececeeeeuee 2,482,000 3,040,000 wes, Forced sales have been numerous, as 


banks: insist on getting their money. 
and St. Paul. Native grass cattle and Confectioners are buying lightly as 
steers which have been merely warmed their Christmas goods made with high 
up abounded in the receipts. priced sugar and other materials are 

Sharp but irregular declines oc- not selling. Oriental goods imported 
curred at all markets, the most severe &t a cost of 11 cents have sold in Chi- 
losses occurring on tlfe lower grades. cago at 43%4 cents. Until buyers are 
Cows and heifers, bulls and calves were. Teady to take hold again there is little 
swept downward along with steers. prospect of improvement. 


The pool of banks to provide Fertilizer Markets Lifeless.—F ertili- 
$25,000,000 for carrying cattle loans zer markets remain dull and lifeless 
which are now being called is rapidly with prices quoted nominally steady. 
taking shape but it remains to be The South has not started to buy as 
seen how much it will influence mar- its funds are otherwise engaged. Im- 
ket values. - provement in the markets for farm 

Feeders Don’t Get Full Decline. —The Products will probably be followed in a 
big run furnished feeder buyers an few weeks by an improved demand for 
opportunity but the full amount of the fertilizers, although the voiume of 
decline was not passed on to them. buying will be smaller than during the 
The spread between prices for steers last few years. England is reported 


_taken for’ slaughter and. prices for in a position to send potash imports 


feeders in yard traders’ hands was, not ere. 
as wide as it should have been. How- Egg Prices Continue Upward—Egg 
ever, enough country buyers were at- markets continued to show surprising 
tracted by the lower prices to start the. strength in view of the weakness of 
trend upward again. numerous other foods. Prices generally 
Hog Prices Hunt for Bottom.—Aver- were higher the past weck, Chicago 
age hog prices at Chicago. dropped reaching a new altitude for the season. 
at the close of last week to the lowest While the supply of good eggs is inad- 
levels in four years. Receipts expanded equate, the price looks top-heavy anda 
reaching seasonal volume for the first reaction would occasion no surprise. 
time this fall. Thé top dropped to Poultry prices generally were higher 
because of the holiday demand. 





H°¥ would you like to send a 
Christmas message to 200,006 
neighbors and have it reach them 
on Christmas morning? Yow can. 
There are no finer Christmas tid- 
ings than those of codperating with 
neighbors and neighborhood im- 
provement. The Progressive Farm- 
er is going to devote its Christmas 
issue to this subject, and we want 
you te send your good word along 
to the farmers of the Southland. 
CoSperation is the big business 
issue before Southern farmers. 
Shall we do team work and win? 


If you have been working with 
your neighbor in selling or buying 
something, tell other farmers about 
it through the columns of The 
- Progressive Farmer on D:scember 
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Send a Christmas Message 


Co-operation and Neighborhood Improvement 
Special, December 25 


Butter Weak at Chicago, Firm in 
East.—Scarcity of finer grades kept 
Eastern butter markets firm with 
prices practically unchanged, but East- 
ern buyers have ample stocks a-d 
did little buying at Chicago, making 
that market weak. The general under- 
tone is nervous. Prices are high com- 
pared to many other products, no one 
is anxious to stock up for distant re- 
quirements, and foreign producers con- 
tinue to offer butter in our markets. 


25. That will be a fitting way to 
show your good will to man. 

There is an example of neighbor- 
hood improvement in your com- 
munity. Maybe you have never 
thought about it as such, but we 
are willing to predict that it’s there. 
Think it over, and write us briefly 
of it. If you prefer to combine the 
two and write. us of codperation 
and show how it has improved the 
neighborhood, for it does improve 
neighborhoods wherever it goes, be 
sure and get your letter in by De- 
_cember 10. 


Our usual cash prizes of $7.50 for 
the best letter, $5 for the second 
and $3 for the third will be given. 


Potatoes.—Potato buyers continue to 
operate cautiously and the market con- 
tinues rather nervous. Prices f. o. b. 
Northern shipping points declined to 
$1.75 to $2 per 100 pounds sacked. 
Most Western markets are steady, but 
Chicago declined slightly. 


Sweet Potatoes.—The market is slow 
and weak, Eastern consuming centers 
losing 50 cents to $1.25 per barre! 
Chicago reached $2 to $2.25. 


i H We wish to say here that we find The 

All other letters used will be paid Progreseive Farmer is a ae live ge pi 
re is very interesting, indeed, to read.— Yoah's 

for at space rates EE eK. Camcas Soot 





tary, Atlanta, Ga. 











S BROS., 452 W. State St, Ithaca.N.Y. 
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Pe a. 


Saturday, December 4, 1920) 


A Stump Removed Is a Permanent 
Improvement 
(Concluded from page 6, column 4) 
sound wood that was sold at $6 the 
cord by the car to a_ wholesale 
dealer. In Mobile, Ala., on a test 
acre, 47 stumps were blasted with 59% 
pounds of 40 per cent dynamite and 
yielded nearly seven tons of wood, 





BEES 2 
WHEN POW. ER BORING MACHINES ARE 


EARTH IS SHOVELED, AND 


USED, NO 
THE HOLE IS, STARTED INTO THE 


WOOD SLIGHTLY ABOVE THE SUR- 
FACE OF THE GROUND. 

13,888 pounds, to be exact, 
sold for $28. 

There is a boring machine on the 
market which will bore a hole two 
inches in diameter and 32 inches deep 
in a sound, fat stump in one minute 
and 30 seconds. The hole should be 
bored at an angle just as acute as the 
bit can be made to bite into the 
wood. The proper charge of dyna- 
mite loaded at the bottom of such a 
hole and properly tamped will re- 
move the stump completely and in 
pieces easily handled. In very stiff 
subsoil the taproot may not come out, 
but will be cut off about level with 
the bottom of the hole which is far 
below any possible plowing. After 
blasting stumps a few days, an ob- 
servant man wilk become able to size 
his charges so accurately that he will 
rarely throw a piece of wood 20 
feet into the air. 


which 


Proper Blasting Methods 


FFICIENT blasting of taprooted 

lightwood stumps is governed by 
the location and depth of the hole 
and‘a charge properly proportioned 
to the size of the stump and properly 
tamped* or confined in the hole. 
Where clay is available, pack the hole 
full of clay moist enough to ball in 
the hand. Wheré only sand is to be 
had, use the gummy borings from the 
auger hole mixed with a little sand 
and firmly tamped. Without good 
confinement there is great waste of 
power which entails poor results. The 
hole should begin near the ground 
line, be centrally located with refer- 
ence to the top and end at_a point 
just beyond the center of the taproot. 
Of course no man can see into the 
ground or the wood, so, going deep 
at a sharp angle is the practical rule 
for absolute efficiency. 


For ordinary farm uses 20 per cent 
dynamite or farm powder is cheap 
and effective. Pound for pound in 
stumps or under boulders it will lift 
as much wood or stone as the higher 
percentages, but it will not split up 
a stump so well as 40 per cent nor is 
it recommended for breaking up 
stone at all. It is a slow, heaving 
explosive for use in earth and wood 
mostly. To split up stumps for sale 
as fuel the 40 per cent grade is worth 
the difference in cost. 


\ Coming Farmers’ Meetings 


Farmers’ Short Course, West Raleigh, N. 
C., January 20-February 3, 1921. 

Farmers’ ag Course, Blacksburg, Va., 
February 1-16, , 

Farmers’ Bg Cearee; Knoxville, Tenn., 
January 3-28, 1921. 


DELAYED FAME 


professor,” inquired the young mu- 
“how do my compositions ‘please 


“Well, 
Sician, 
you?” 

“Why, I .think,” responded fhe old man, 

“that they may getheas be played when 
Mozart, Hayden, endelssohn, and Meyer- 
beer have been forgotten.” 

“Really?” exclaimed the 
im ecstasy. 

“Certainly, but 


young musician 


not till then,’ remarked 





















THE 
WILLIAMSON 


pulls them in 
bunches 


while others 





pull one. 














BETTER CROPS PER ACRE 


The quick, cheap and easy way to stump is with a 
Williamson Steel Stump Puller. A giant in power, 
easy to operate, quickly moved, light but enduringly 
strong. Single, double, triple, quadruple power. With 
the Williamson improved take-ups, it is easy to pull 
three or more stumps at atime. Built of Electric 
Process steel. Nothing to get out of order or break. 
Every part guaranteed. 


FREE—Our Booklet “THE STUMP QUESTION.” 


body else. 


your own stumps. 


chase price. 


BOX 255 


STUMP YOUR LAND AT THE LOWEST COST — INCREASE THE VALUE — GET MORE AND 


OUR FREE TRIAL OFFER 


You don’t deposit any money with-us, or with any- 
Select the outfit which you think will best 
serve your purpose. 
When it arrives, send a man to demonstrate it on 


We will ship you the machine. 


Convince yourself that it will do 


the work before you pay out one cent on the pur- 


Write for it today. 


WILLIAMSON STEEL STUMP PULLER COMPANY 


CORDELE, GA. 








Beat the Boll Weevil--Get Better Returns per Acre 


it costs to make a good crop. Sometimes 
more. Make every edge cut! WANNAMAKER’S CLEVELAND BIG BOLL COTTON is 
enthusiasticaiiy proclaimed the very best short staple cotton (staple seven-eights to 
inch and one-sixteenth) yet developed for planting under boll weevil conditions. Or under 
any conditions. Medium small stalk; rapid, vigorous growing; open foliage; heavy yielding; 
very early maturing, and easiest to pick. 

In October 25, 1919, issue, “MODERN FARMING,” Prof. J. R. Ricks, DIRECTOR OF 
MISSISSIPPI A. and M. COLLEGE EXPERIMENT STATION says: “Practically all wilt- 
resistant varieties are rather late, and therefore are damaged more or less by Boll Weevils. 
The variety known as WANNAMAKER-CLEVELAND is what might be called semi-wilt- 


It costs just as much to make a poor crop as 


resistant, and IS THE VARIETY I WOULD PLANT EVEN ON WILT INFESTED LAND.” 
What higher recommendation could any seed have? 
Here is our seed farm records for three \years: 1918—Good growing season, fair picking 


weather; 96Z pounds lint per acre, percentake of lint, 37.2. 1919—Poor growing season, but 
exceptionally fine picking rweather; 778 pounds lint per acre, percentage of lint 38.1 1920— 
Fine growing season, fair picking weather; 1040 pounds lint per acre, percentage of lint 37.8 
Wannamaker’s-Cleveland is recommended by all Government Agents. High records at all 
Pxperiment Stations. Write them. Don’t accept exaggerated ‘statements of enormous 
_ yields made by irresponsible parties, but put your faith and your money in good seed 
from reliable breeders that carry the endorsement of State Experiment Stations throughout 


the Cotton Belt. 
REVISED QUOTATIONS 
In new, heavy, branded burlap bags; 25 bu. or less $3 per bu. 50 bu. or less $2.90; 100 bu. 
or less $2.80. Over 100 to 200 bu. $2.70; over 200 to 500 “ $2.60; over 500 bu. $2.50. These 
prices are for immediate acceptance and shipment. They are considerably under our reg- 
ular figures and are made only temporarily. Terms, cash with orders. References and vol- 
untary testimonials upon request. A cordial invitation is extended to all to visit aur seed 


farm. 
WM. P. WANNAMAKER, St. Matthews, S. C. 


F GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT —— 
FROM FACTORY ---: FREIGHT PAID 




















FIREPROOE— Can be nailed right over old YOu We Mt disest 5 to you--we pay 
ood shingies-—-quick and easy the “eeight “and guarantee the 
~ave timed asst aa wood shise ROFIT roofing, Get your roofing direct. 
gics. Sormpeyete so) Patent crimps keep 

Secu! curing Sheere — ‘Send TODAY for 
with every order, Easy om FREE Un SAMPLED ond 
roofing to fit hips and valleys. ae ee a 
FACT ACTORY PRICES. 
SAVED | amet tet PRICE erect m Vis FODAY. A poem 

— ooueet yy" Address, |TO TEST 






Savannah Fence & 
Roofing Co. 
Savannah, Ga, 





OTHER msde oakiad 













Fruits and Nuts 
for Ready Money 


They mean good times for Southern farmers who 


raise them. 

We have good trees of the best kinds in varieties 
of proved merit at reasonable prices, 

Good Trees of the Best Kinds 


Plants, trees and shrubs, of fruits, nuts and orna- 
mentals, from our stock give uniformly good results 
under proper care. 

Send today for our helpful but modest catalog. Ik 
tells what we have and how to grow it well. Copy 
free on request, 


SUMMIT NURSERIES, Foley, Alabama 

















> 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


If your Postoffice or Route number 
has been changed, or tf you have 
moved,-don’t depend on the Post- 
master to notify us. Send us a card 
at once, giving both your old and new 
address, and we will get your new 
address on the list promptly. 


itt 


Farmers’ Exchange 


(5 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each initial, Number or Amount Counts as Word 


LIVESTOCK 























—eoO ~~ 








BERKSHIRES 
A Sale of Fine ay? gy FS 
weeks old, Uy prize winning stock, $25 to $35 per 
pair. § ars, bred gilts. W. D. "Nelson. ied 
7Aagh. a 
DUROC-JERSEYS 





Registered Durocs—Orion Cherry King breeding— 
Extra fine young boars. Prices on request. The Oaks, 
mer 3, Uniontown, Ala. 





Jerseys—Sows and herd boars cheap; pigs, 10 
oom $10; 12 weeks, bith registered. Indian Creek 
Duroc Farm, Crouse, N. roe 





USE PHOSPHATE ROCK AND LIMESTONE 


ON YOUR LAND AND YOU WILL RAKE IN DOLLARS TOO. 


fhe Nl ee Raw Phosphate Rock is shipped direct to you from 
our mines in 
“WARRIOR BRAND” Tameste stone is the superior Alabama product. 
is over with your County Agent and write us for prices and “Farm 
Facts” regarding bigger crops by using Phosphate and Limestone. 


FARMERS’ PHOSPHATE & LIME CoO., 
Room 825 Empire Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. 

















al PAILL 


Seria tee A Purebred Registered Pig 
€dgers, 


For a few hours’ pleasant work, is 
what The Progressive Farmer's 
Special Offer means to you. 
Write Today for our Special Offer 
and earn a fine, purebred, regis- 
tered pig this month. 








When writing advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as ah advertiser in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, which guarantees the reli- 











the other.—The (San Francisco.) 


Argonaut 











ability of all advertising it carries.” 








For Sale—Orion Duroc-Jerseys—Bred sows and gilts, 
service boars Seseains pigs; big bone type; herd boar 
weighs 8 Sach individual teed. L. T. 
Rhodes, 








ac 
Bay ‘Minette, 


For Sale—Duroc-J Boar—2% years old, weicht 


Reason for selling, in- 
paper ie same. . t 
Underwood, MAutaugerille, A aia. F. 


For Sale—5 mee Oe Bows and 1 Seas " purebre: a, 
registered Jersey in fine condition. To close out 
entire stock, i Peet for & Write quick. A bar 
gain. E. Arnold, Route 4, Box 188-A, Birmingha:n, 

Alabama. 


breeding. 





POLAND-CHINAS 
Big pesteteted Poland-Chinas—Bred sows, gilts, 
pigs; guaranteed. McMahan Bros., Se- 
vierville, Tenn. 
Pym yee Spotted Ae y -Chinas—A Ay 
cody, at farmers’ prices; or woul 
Szchenee fo > hem. ; . Leard, Hartwell, Ga. 
istered Big Ty Saat China Pigs—4 months 
old een by_ Cripe’ ‘e Giant Bob and out of Lady Prin- 
cess, -h. sow; $20 each. J. W. 5, 
Montgomery, Ala. 
(Classified adg. continued on next page) 








few young 





Ryan, Ronte 








Farmers 





ore. A 
Breeders Cards 

G Cents a Word, Cash With Order) Fy 

Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts as a Word 











ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
Extra Well rT Cg eo Bulls for Sale— 
Cheap. Ages 3 months to 8. C. Tatum, 
Center, Ala. 
HOLSTEINS 





ed Bulls, 60 High trade Holstein H Heit- 
ing calves. R. B. 


and 2nd ¢ 3rd 
ener Blalock, Ala. 
Registered , ay Bulls—Ready for service. 
Wetght x aA to 800 Ibs.; price $75 to $100, if taken at 
‘ Ferra Union City, Tenn. 








A of Milk and 1,020 Ibs. of Butter, ae 
2s'66e Ios. of Milk and 1,125 Ibs. of Butter in a Yea 
are the records 4 sire’s dam of our 


an 
splendid grandson of Kine of the Pontiacs who now 
hs as a 2-year-old 1,825 Ds. ype for price, 








ree and picture. Knapp Farm, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 
SHORTHORNS 
W. P. Givhan, Blalock, Ala.—lime Ridge F 


( arm, 
Shorthorns—Herd bull, Golden Crowa, 454057. 50 
ad in herd; young bulls and cows of choice breeding 
Write your wants. 








for sale. 
ns of MORE BREEDS 
“hive meciiiesy Old lish Shepherd 
and “~~ Doce ained farm helpers; puppies, 


‘oc Boars. Holstein bulls. 
«cocker Rabbits Send 10c for reaive 











Frost-proof Cabbage Plants — Copenhagen Market, 
w aye of Succession repaid mail, 500, 
$1.25; 1,0) $2.25; by express, 1,0 Satisfac- 
tion pRY.~ 2, Outlaw Plant Co., Hahira, Ga. 


Millions of igeding ae Cabbage Plants—500, 





$1; 1,000, .75, ——— or mailed. ‘‘Plants, not 

promises.’” erie lant Co., Royston, Ga.; Falcon, 

-$ a Tallahassee, Fla.; Vajdosta, Ga.; Thomasville, 
a. 





Set Frost-proof Cabbage Plants Now for Early Spring 
50c; aid, $1; 1,000 


expressed, $1.50; 10,000, $14. Standard varieties. Per- 
sonal attention Satisfaction guaranteed. Yalt 
Parks, Darien, 





Frost-proof Cabbage Plants for Sale—Will not hold 
order over 10 days order cannot be ied. 

Long Island grown. Price, 1,000, $2.50; 
prepaid by insured mail. Georgia ‘Plant Farm, Thom- 
asville, Ga., Route 1. 


Cabbage Plants—Protected from frost by overhead 
irrigation. Charleston Wakefield, Early Summer, Lup- 
ton’s Long Island seed, $1.50 per 1,000; souwet 
price in large quantities. Parcel post orders, 3 cents 
per 1,000 extra. J. R. Davis Farms, Bartow, 


Millions Fine Stalky Frost gen * Cabbage Pi 
Now Ready—Standard varieties. et ir 
500 postpaid, $1; 1,000, nm ‘collect, 15 We mail 
orders for plant growers and dealers at special prices. 
Satisfaction. guaranteed. Walter Parks, Darien, Ga. 


Good Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Flat Dutch, Suc- 
cession, Jersey and Charleston Wakefields. Prompt 

















shipment. _ Satisfaction guaranteed. Post paid, 100, 
st. W. R. Watson, Box 1810, Oakland, Iowa 35e; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.25; expressed, 1,000, $1.75; 
PET STOCK eens at $1.50. Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville, 
Georgia. 

Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Fifteen meiitians, gaze 
size, now ready, for wholesale and retail trade. Wake- 
—} Bis. Brunswick, Flat Dutch. 500, $1; 1,000, $1 75; 
For a  —y Pointer Puppy—Right age for Ln 1.50 2 1,000, by express or mail collect for 
training. Wi description and prices. W. R. very guaranteed or money refunded. 

Heard, Camp Hu, “Ala. ark Plant ‘Co., Box 108, Thomasville, Ga 
‘Wanted—A Male Collie Pup—Abou 0 Acres of Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Varieties: 
eeks natural heelers, yellow with white Flat Dutch, Succession, Jersey and Charleston Wake- 


we old, from 
markings. Johnie B. Isbell, Jr., Fort Payne, Ala. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


ANCONAS 























Wanted—Anconas—Send paarets ees and 
lowest price. Box 83, Buchanan, G 
CORNISH 

Dark Cornish Cockerels — Prize winners. Choice 

and utilities. All priced right. Mrs. Nellie 

Pittman, Magnolia, Ark. ie 

LEGHORNS : 

Cur- 


te Leghorns—Cocks, cockerels, mated pens. 
tis yo Guntersville, Ala. 


Brown Leghorns—Choice 
fate winners, reasonable. 





breeding stock from _ my 
Special cockerel sale. J. B. 














owser, Booneville, Miss. 
ORPINGTONS 
ae, _Orpingtons for Sale. Dr. T. T. 

Ashburn, Eiberty. 

Buff ar cockerels, Sea's strain, 
$3 each. Perkins, Sieens, Miss 

~Ege-laying, Prize-winning White Or »ingtone—W. rite 
for prices. W. A. Andrews, Opelika, Ala. 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS 














tocrat Barred Rocks vous cockerels, pro- 

lifie hens. Gardner Brothers, Auburn, Ala. 
Rarred —s for Sale+-Beautiful ‘‘Ringlets. Cock- 
erels, $3, pullets and hens, $2.50 each. 


2 for A oH 
Write Mrs. ow. 0, Pearce, Texas, Ala. 
20 Thompson Hatched Barred Plymouth Rock Cockerels— 
8 rein: qocaties ; for $3.50-$4 each; worth 
ae F. F 





ould exchange 2 for new blood. 
th, Pa Hy 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Purebred 8. C. Red Cockerels (Donaldson strain) — 
a 50 each. - Mrs. John Raulerson, Hortense, Ga. 


Cc. Rhode gisland | a mag) and cockerels. 
$2'to and $3 each. Oak Lawn Farm, Graysville, Ga. 


Choice Early Hatched Single Comb Rhode Island 
~ Ee : 7 ie each. Write Fairview Farm, Boon- 
ville, N. 


Choice "ede Island Rels—Pullets and _cockerels, 




















flekis. All are pleased with our strong, well rooted 
plants and quick service. oY or wire your order to- 
oe. Postpaid: 500, $1.25 , $2.25; expressed: 
,000, $1.75; 5,000 at $1.50.’ Special terms to dealers. 
Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga.- 


Cabbage Lg ae frost-proof, and as good as 
rice. We have early 





can t anywhere at any 

Jer Wakeflelds, Charleston Wakeflields, Succession 
and Flat Dutch. Prices: by express, 500, $1.25; 1,000 
to 0 at $2 per 1,000; 5,000 to 9,000 at $1.75 per 


1,000; 10,000 and up at $1.50 per 1,000. By prepaid 
parcel post, 100, 50c; 200, 80c; 300, $1; 400, $1.30; 
500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50. Oakdale Farm, Birmingham, 
Alabama. 


Have Reen Growing Cabbage Plants by the Mil- 
lions and selling to the big plant shippers, but now I 





am ening plants direct to all parties at wholesale 
rices as follows: By express collect, single thousand, 
: 65: 5,000 lots, “$1. 50; 10,000 lots, $1.2 25; 20,000 lots, 
1.15; 25,000 lots, $1; spectal prices by ‘the’ million: 

Book ‘your orders now be sure to ¢et your plant 


its, 
1,000,000 now 
Ga 


5,000,000 Giants growing; 
Joe J. Battle, Moultrie, 


COTTON — 

Covington -Tool Wiit- Resistant € Cotton Seed for Sale. 
Solomon & Oates, Headland, Ala. 

Genuine Cook Cotton Seed—Wilt resistant, 98,35 per 
bushel. J. B. Barrett, Roanoke, Ala., Route 2. 

Improved Extrd Early Cleveland Big 25 Cotton 
Sced—Ginned ey  amaees gin, $3 per bushel. H. M. 
Rogers, Dillon, 8. 


for we have 
ready to ship. 














“FARMS FOR SALE OR 


RENT. ot 


van © Loans—We ake loans op 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





cevneess Varro, ot of Pure Georgia In new 
; Nov. or. and -% cach a = wiper, ah a 
paid; elive ¥ » 

gS W. Williams, Pato, Ga” 


























Alabama. Interest rate from 6 to 8 per si See Sale—Pure, Tow Ribbon C: >—o 
repayment options; reasonable co: <> pro and oe in ee County, ia sow. 
nspections; quick ‘service. Jemison Company, 211! Sue By: country. Price $6 per x 10-tb, 
No. 20th Street, Birmingham, Ala. f.0.b, ‘ous ‘Atmore, Ala., cash -— Xt £4, *H 
+ Currie, ore, Ala. 
« ALABAMA s 
Rich Farm for Lease or Sale—Health: Fike; 

sotant” EF Saath dinertons ai” “| PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
For Sale—40-Acre — Evergreen, Ala.—25 in 
cultivation, new place; good house; well fenced. W. F. 
Chandler, ‘Chickasaw, Ala. DUROC-JERSEYS 





700 Acres to Lease—Hardwood cut “off, Partly eleared. 


eer eee Pees 
ae — 





Two years’ rent free for clearing. All imp 
furnished by lessee. N B. 8. Dixon, © Andalusia, Ala. 


For Rent—482-Acre Improved ~ Alfalfa Farm—De- 
mopolis section; a going concern; very attractive prop- 
osition. Write or wire for particulars. See us for 
farm bargains. Berry Realty Company, Demopolis, Ala 


I w ant to Legse | or Rent 1,000 Acres Land—Stock 
and nut culturé; 5,000 pecan trees’ 1,000 walnuts, 
chestnuts, chin uapin trees, in bearing and immediate 
use. Terms. Sharing, basis one-half. N. B. Dixon 
Andalusia Ala. 


-. Alabama Alfalfa and Clover Land—Fertile, rich in 
lime, yaeaporen and potash; rolling, healthy, beauti- 
ful and eap. The real Argentine of America for 
livestock, and a good farming sectéon also. Full infor- 
mete write McClure’s Good Lands Agency, Demop- 
oli 














Farm Sacrifice—100 Acres—Lime land, 15 acres san- 
dy, 75 cultivated; on pike, 2% miles county seat; 5- 
room painted residence; 2 tenant houses; 25 bearing 
pecans; 50 acres bottom land; has grown 100 bushels 
corn acre; only $4,000; terms Walter E. Barnes, 
1023 First National, Birmingham, Ala. 


Large Improved Farm for Rent—Good alfalfa farms 
below value, any acreage, subdivisions. 540-Acri im- 
proved farm, 2 miles county seat, mile fronting In- 
terstate Highway, hard surface road, 1%-story resi- 
denee, large barn, 6 tenant houses, fencing. cross fenc- 
ing, 400 acres open, springs, live stream through farm 
level to gently rolling, Orangeburg loam clay founda- 
tion, dairying, hogs, other livestock, fruit, truck, good 
pastures, grows good corn, cotton, heans, — small 
grain, sugar cane, clovers, will subdivide, $30 per acre, 
one-third cash balance terms, very agreeable location, 
neiehiees, oceen, churches. Write J E. Gray Land 

o., Eutaw, a : 








FLORIDA 


For Sale—77-Acre Farm*—Good land, on good road, 
Leon County, Fla., price $25 per acre. Address 
Gordon Hart, Tallahassee, Fla. 


108 Acres for Rent—In town of - McDavid, F Florida, 
on the L. & N. Railroad; 100 pecan trees in bearing; 
good buildings and fences for stock and poultry. Ad- 
dress N. I. Dixon, Route G, Andalusia, Ala. 


OTHER STATES 


Fe rtile | Mexico Sugar Lands—$5 a acre, Healthy cli- 
mate; 90 inches rainfall. Dr. T. W. Wilkinsor, Eagle 
Pass, Texas, 


os ant to Hear From Party Having Farm for Sale— 
9S particulars and lowest price. John J. Black, 
Mth St., Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


AR 
Wanted—Men and Women to Learn Barber Trade— 


























Tuition, $25. Seen get half the receipts. Davis 
re College, 121% North 2ist St., Birmingham, 
Alab 





HELP OR POSITION WANTED 





|— DUROC- JERSEYS — 


800 Head in Herd on an Exclusive Hog Farm. 
BRED and OPEN SOWS and GILTs. 
SERVICE BOARS, and PIGS, both sexes. 


Best blood lines of-the breed. Can supply from 
one to a carload. Prices right. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed WRITE U 


BRINKLEY DUROC FARM, 








Brinkley, Ark. 








» DUROCS— Real Fancy DUROCS Cheap —DUROCS 

Registered Pigs, all ages, with great length, height, 

depth, strength, style, trim, color, vigor, and producing 

ability; from prolific 600- =. — and 800-&. Defender 

and Scissors ars Big some Bargain. 
Satisfaction: ‘Giuaran 

KENWOOD FARM. HE DERSON, TENN. 


100— PURE D DUROC-JERSEY HOGS —1i00 
Closing Out at Farmers’ Prices. 
Several Grand and Grandd s of SCISSORS, 
weight 150 to 200 eed’ 
PRICE—BOARS, $35; GILTS, $50. 
CEDAR GROVE FARM, BARNWELL, S. C. 


’ 
O. I. C.’s 
hincnendmnnnncnhonnmnorannt 


Pigs, Shoats— 0. I. C. —Boars, Sows 


0. I. C. HOGS of the highest tyeeting, 4 ee yes pote, 
Pigs, Shoats, ees from 50 to 
Boars and Bred Sows. State Pair _m. winners. 


W. 1. OWEN, BEDFORD, VA, 
POLAND-CHINAS 

















anal 


| BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS 
Sired b 
iia Taoeetarinian PRIMUS 


Grand Champion of Georgia State 
Fair, Macon, Ga., 1919. 


A number of Bred and Open Gilts, 
and 2 exceptionally good young 
: Boars. All of royal breeding, im- 
muned and priced right. Come 
and see them or write us your 
wants, 


GEO. T. STALLINGS, 

















: ri 1 Dai Desi Ss. the Position— M 
quai reneed Palma, Dato Sonhery Petin— it Haddock, Georgia. 
M. Rencher, Uniontown, Ala. 
Leen nonce wed HOLSTEINS 





For Sale— College No. 
—$1.50 bushel, as ane as they last. 
Augusta, Ga., Route 


Genuine Cheseand Tig Boll—Record, 30 bales on 
10 acres. Send $2.50 bushel. Limited amount. Cleve- 
land Seed Co., Royston, Ga. 


Cotton Seed—Pool’s . Early Big Boll—Get them di- 
rect from introducer’s farm. Write for booklet and 
prices... Elliot 8. Pool, Clayton, N 


20 Bushels Covington-Toole Blight Resistant Cotton 
Sced—Best for boll weevil sections; one-year from 
originator’s pet seed pelea; $3 per bushel. gE. 
Faircloth,, Snowdoun, 


For Sale—A car or two r Chores Early Cotton seed 
for planting. I have tried for a number of ye to 
get the best cotton that could be ar and I think I 
fase got it. If you ee in need of planting seed, 
write me at once. C, Marshburn, Kipling, N. C. 


Beat the Boll Weevil—Plant sr gppameles’s Improv- 
n 


1 and Cleveland Cotton Seed 
W. H. Franklin, 















































. 3 ed Cleveland Big Boll—Gathered 700 Ibs er acte 
der oe Saees brain; wae Wie ©. B Lera- this year. I have a limited amount of seed for sale. 
- ~ Order early. Prices: 5 bushels or less, $2 per bushel; 
Special—R, C. Red Cockerels—25 per cent reduc- all over 5 bushels, $1.75 per bushel. Reference, Com- 
ion ;anore off on 2 or more. Write me. Lizzie Phil- merge Bank & Trust Co. Will L. Williams, Com- 
lips. Bear Creek, Ala. merce, Ga., Route 14. 
WYANDOTTES KUDZU 
Purebred Silver Laced Wyandottes—Cockerels for Kudzu Roots for Sale. Cherokee Farms, Monticello, 
$3; pullets, $2.50. W. J. White, Elba, Ala. Florida. 
Bargain Prices on White Wyandotte Cockerels— LESPEDEZA 
Write me, Miss Ora Harrison, Route 4, Greenville, 
Alabama. Bread Levoedess iret "ee of Jommeon a ann 
Girvin’s White Wyandottes—Five Ist and 2nd at js Be igh Fy Ala. roe Hi vo 
Memphis, Tenn., 19 Exhibition om eggs, baby 
chieks. . H. Girvin, Bainbridge, Ga. We Make a Specialty of Sound, Recleaned Lespedeza 
- Seed—Absolutely free of Johnson grass. Shipping 
GEESE point, Huntsville, adison County. Address 





Pure African Geese—Prices reasonable. M. Tozer, 
Robertsdale, Ala. 


PEA FOWLS 


Peafowl bb — wr offer $5 each for peafowl, 
wicee sex, 3 years and over; for 2 years old, $4 
ach, and for Le -year- oa. $3 each. Chiles & Company, 
Mt. ‘Sterling, Ky. 











TURKEYS 


Bronze Turkeys—Full blood. wy a: gobblers, $10. 
Mrs. H. A. Goodrich, Fairhope, 


TWO OR MORE — 


‘_ Pearl,.White African Guineas—10 Varieties Fancy 
Pigeons—Prices reasonable. John Hass, Bettendorf, 














lowa. 

White Leghorn Cocks and Cockerels—303-egg; $2.50- 
$5. White Le —. 1.50. Want Light Brahma 
hens, Lenox Henderson, lla, Ga, . 

C . C. White horns, Ferris, (264-284), 
$1.50; R. C. Rhode | agg | , $2. Farm raised. 
Mammoth Pekin Goes. 2; drakes, $2.50. H. B. 
Ihnen, La Prairie, jinois. 





SEEDS AND PLANTS 
CABBAGE AND bso 
Cabbage Plants—Now rea S eee. Quality guar- 











anteed. G. D. Moore, Hawtha aS 
Pe a! 4 a Wakefield oon Plants—100, 25; 
$1.10; 1,000, $2.10, postpaid, insured; 5,000 at 
Rts: 10,000, $1.50, express prepaid. Chas. 8S. Beas- 


my Castleberry, Ala, 


Fresh Crop Fine Cabbage Plants Ready—Postpaid, 
500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50; express collect, 1,000, 
5,000, $7.50. ' We ; Whitby 
Farm Co., Savas 











Cabbage Plan’ and stocky, ready now; the 
ind, that Byres bard cs. 100, 50c; pe, 300, $1 i. 309, 
‘50. Nee fe Ballard, Pavo, Ga. ~ ‘ 
© Plants—The that ‘action. 
Pera 380, $1,25:, 1,000, $2.95, postpaid: 
arma, Route 8, Box 48, Birmingham, ‘ee 





Ala. 
Grimwood Bros., Meridianville, Ala. 


Why Experiment With Other Clovers?—Why y lose 
money raising cotton? Sow Lespedeza, it peret. — 
New crop, guaranteed; no Johnson grass. Tom D= 
7. Meridianville, Ala. Shipping point, Huntsville, 

abama. 








OATS 


Fulghum Seed Oats—$1.25 per bushel. No nut or 
Johnson grass. Solomon & Oates, Headland, Ala. 


RICE 


1,000 Bushels rene Rice Seed for Sale—Excellent 
grain crop of the South. For information and price, 

















Write Elmer Kohn, Foley, Ala. 
STRAWBERRIES 
Strawberry Plants for Sale—Send Sy for 500 
Klondyke, Missionary, Tho: ote. ; $4.75 per 1,000, 


jompson, 
John Lightfoot, East’ Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Strawberry +e ow Be on tate. Thomp- 
son, several other varieties, $3 1,000; Progressive Ever- 
bearing, $2.50 . Plants guarant reach you in 
good condition. Shahan Bros., “on Tenn. 

Strawberry Plants—By prepaid mail: Everbearing. 
100, $2.50; 200, $4.50; 300, reas: 400, $7. 50; e.. a: 
1,000, $16. One- crop varieties, such ‘as Lady Th 
son, Klondike, SGewonaty etc., 100, $1.50; 200, $25 30: 
300, $3.25; 400, $4; 5 La 50; 1,000, $7.75. Oakdale 
Farm, Birmingham, Ata 








Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Sell Our Guaranteed Garden 
Premiums of cash commission. 





Seed—Earn valuable 
Order seed direct to; 





day; pay when sold. We trust you. Premium list 
free. Jefferson Farms, Albany, Ga. 

Salesman Wanted—Lubricating Oil, Grease, Paint, 
Specialties—Whole or part time. C€ Rission basis. 
Men with car or rig. Samples free. Write for the 


attractive terms. Riverside Refining Company, Cleve- 





land, Ohio. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
“New 82 Salt for ‘Hog Killing” — $1, 1 100-fb, pack, 


f.o.b. Athens, Ga., Athens Hide Co. 


Will Exchange Oliver Typewriter, in good _ condition, 
for a young well trained bird dog. Hugh Underwood, 
arion, 


Benedict Commission Co., l'ox 847, New Orleans— 
Pure, cracked rice, clean, free of cirt, excellent for 
chicken ana hog feed, $2.25 per 100 Ibs, Minimum 
shipment, 5 bags. 


Spray Fruit Trees This Winter—With Ime-sulphur 
to control San Jose Scale. We have it in concen- 
trated form, and by adding 9 gallons water to each 
gallon lime-sulphur you have a mixture that will kill 
seale and make fruit trees healthy. Prices by express: 
l-gallon can, $1.25; 5-gallon can, $5. Name express 
office. - Oakdale Farm, Birmingham, Ala. 


Save a Dollar!—High-grade Hosiery for the whole 
family at factory prices Men’s, women’s and chil- 














dren’s cotton. hosiery at pre war values. Light and 
medium weight cotton, 6 pairs, $1.50; light and_me- 
cium weight lisle and’ mercerized, 6 pairs, $2. Extra 
heavy boys" cotton and ladies’ ‘mercerized, 6 pairs 
$2.50. Send money order; stat aise, weight and 
color. ¥ ‘rite name and address ‘plat nly. We prepay 
postage. Family Hosiery Mills, Box 240, Chattanooga, 


ey 





BEEWARE 


For Sale—100 new standard, 2-story, metal and in- 
ner-covered 10-frame, extracting hives, made of No. 
1 pine, by first-class carpenter; nailed, paint with 
Hoffman frames, wired with full sheets foundation in 90 
of them; 10 used part of one season, filled 
drawn combs; no foul ¢ rice, in Tots. ‘of 10 or 
more $7 each, f.0.b. Mobile, H. A. Goering, Crichton, 
Alabama, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
sy ~ 4 for Man of Family—To buy half inter- 
dairy equipment and herd. Money maker. 


$i. 500 eash required. lished. Address 
Robert Schwartz, Chattanooga, 


FRUIT 


Oranges, Grapefruit and~All Kinds of Citrus Fruit— 
Fresh to you, direct from our groves; large boxes con- 
200 oran 5; half bo: $3; 
; 12-peck size barrels, $10, 

oy bank here. J. R. Taylor, 934 

a. 


MUSICAL 











Business estab 
Ten 








Reference, 
Twiggs St., Tampa, 








MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 
Table Peas, Velvet Beans, Pea- 
‘Wha 





Wanted—Cowpeas, 
eeds— 





nuts, Othe t have you to sell? Purity 
Seed Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Wanted: Whippoorwill and Clay Cpe —ay quan- 
tity. 


Also hand- er aa a 
samples, quantity and price. H. 
23rd St., Birmingham, Ala. 


PEACH TREES 


Fruit Trees—For $10.50 we will ome by express 17 
high-class peach trees. are good trees as 
money can buy,. and are selected in “auch way as to 

ve ripe peaches from late May to early October. Just 
t number need for the home orchard. Write for 


hh peanuts. Mail 
Vernon, 10th & N. 








prices on any other fruit trees, shade trees, shrubbery 

= ey pate ts needed. All of our stock is 

a of the American Association of Nu . 
Oakdale Farm, 


which guarantees a square deal to all. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


SRA PLO De LTO RRS 





Seneca 


Do ‘You Like Good Music?—Your collection is in- 
complete without that latest March-Song ‘‘Alabama 
Boys’”’ Price 20c. Write Music Dept., Box 628, 
Birmingham, Ala. 








SYRUP 
Pure Louisiana cone Syrup—$7. 50 a case of six 10- 
pound cans. H. Kilpatrick, W La. 








Pure Georgia Sugar Cane Syrup—A-1 grade in new 
35-gallon barrels, at 800 per gallon, f.o.b. H. P. 
Townsend, Climax, Ga. 


For Sale—Pure Georgia Sugar Cane bg ae 
crop, extra q Sa me in 35-gallon, new cypre: arrels, 
$1 gallon. atlif? & Son, Blackshear, Ga. 

Georgia Cane Syrup—New crop, pure and eo 4 
t juice of the sugar cane boiled down to ees 
thick syrup; better than maple 0 or sorghum 

i ‘ae: 








Der gallon ; 
Ga. Order today. 





Mr. Datus Clark, Member Farm 
Varket Council, Albany, N. 
r’., writes: 

“Twelve years ago, My Hol- 
stein start cost $1,100. The think- 
ing farmer can decide as to the 
financial end. I now have eighty 
head and have sold as many dol- 
lars’ worth of cattle as I have 
bought, and have made much 
more in milk than I would have 
with scrub or grade cattle.” 


Send for Free Booklets 
The Holstein-Friesian 
Association of America 
180 American Bidg., Brattleboro, Vermont 





HOLSTEINS — HOLSTEINS 


500 ACRES OF KENTUCKY HOLSTEINS 500 
We have been forced by demand to enlarge 
° 


are now in 


of y 
A NICE SUPPLY OF YOUNG HEIFERS— 
From _ $100 to $150. 
A BULLY GOOD are OF BULLS—Ready 
for service, at $75 to $150. 
All = registered and papers furnished at 


CAPTAIN POSCH HOMESTEAD No. 253461, 
the highest yearly record bull of the South, 
heads our herd; he also vie —— in the 
show ring at our State Fair, a very strong 
ring of Wisconsin bulls. 
WRITE US YOUR WANTS—And we will give 
satisfaction. 
KENTUCKY HOLSTEIN cAae 
BARDSTOWN, TUCKY. 


SSS 
JERSEYS 


16—Reg. Jersey Dairy C Cows—16 











I have 16 Peciatered 3 ersey Dairy heavy in calf 
and springing, bred to a son of Robie Ie of Oakland and 
grandson of al 


esty. Price $2,750 for herd; 
alance 6 mon time. 


GODWIN JERSEY FARM, 
GOATS 


Pure Blood Angora Goats for Sale 


My Entire Herd of Pure Rlood Angora Goats for Sale 
Bargain. 


Jefferson City, Tenn. 
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urday, December 4, 1920] 








FITZGERALD, 








Public Auctoia Sale 
W. T. PAULK’S SALE 

_ _ _FIEZeER 

TagSday;> December 28th, 1920 


~ SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS 


“The Hog of the Hour” 





36 Head of BRED and OPEN SOWS and GILTS will be 
be offered for Sale at Public Auction, 


PIGS—I have a fine lot of Pigs, both sexes. 


GILTS, OPEN and BRED SOWS, and BOARS for Sale at all 
times, from among the best blood lines of the breed. 


All registered and holera immune. 





Satisfaction Gueranteed on Every Sale — Write for Prices 





DON’T FORGET THE PUBLIC SALE DECEMBER 28TH. 


W. T. PAULK 








D, GA. 


GEORGIA 

















~ 












» 
BURCH & WILLIAMS 


AND 


COFFEE BROTHERS 


SELL 


80 Head--Spotted Poland-China Hogs--80 
Eastman, Ga., Dec. 29th and 30th 


Resolve now to come to Eastman during the holidays and attend this 
sensational event of Southern Spotted Poland-China History. Be our 
guest and see some real specimens of the great “OUTCROSS BREED.” 
“The breed that has today the greatest wealth of out cross 
blood is most favorably situated on the highway to future popu- 
larity and usefulness, while the breed that is focusing attention 
on a few sires to the exclusion of all others is peilously near 
the shoals of breed destruction.” 


On December 29th Burch & Williams Sell Sows, Gilts and Pigs 


15 as Choice TRIED SOWS as will grace and sale this winter; 15 
Royally Bred FALL and SPRING GILTS; and 10 SUMMER PIGS, 
by our great sire, “Lord Booster’. This offering will be bred to 
Burchhaven’s Winner, the largest Spotted Poland-China boar in the 
South, and the great “Lord Booster”. 


December 30th Coffee Brothers Sell 40 Gilts and Tried Sows 
40 Head of GILTS and TRIED SOWS of exceptional breeding, bred 
to their remarkable show and breeding quarter blood English boar, 
“Coffee’s King”. He is assisted by “Conrad’s Prince”, sired by the great 
“Booster 66” and out of “Conrad’s Keepsake”, the dam of “Arch 
Back King’. 

ALL GUESTS ENTERTAINED AT OUR EXPENSE. 


For Catalog or Other Information, Write 


BURCH & WILLIAMS, COFFEE & COFFEE, 
Eastman, Ga. Eastman, Ga. 


December 28th .......... Ws T~Padik Sale .. i lacks Fitzgerald, Ga. 


December 3lst ........: M. C. Dominy Sale ............ Dublin, Ga. 




















THE PROFIT BREED 


Jerseys produce the best milk earlier, longer and most econom- 


ically, They thrive under all conditions, arealways willing to work, 
and breed true to wpe Jerseys save you many years in building a 


profitable dairy he 


Ask the Jersey Information Bureau for an 


want and also for “Jersey Facts” and “The 


cow information you - 
ey to Dairy Profits.” 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
326-A West 23rd St., New York 
_ 4n Institution for the Benefit of Huery Jersey Owner 











KING PHARR, 


JERSEY BULLS———— Ready for Service 
Out of High-producing Dams. 


JERSEY BULLS————. Write for Prices ————JERSEY BULLS 


JERSEY BULLS 





CATHERINE, ALA. 














not know us, it is not our fault. 


, J * . . 
What’s the Matter With Goodridge-Mattingly & Co.?—Nothing! 
One of the oldest and largest livestock commsission firms in the South. A pioneer 
in the Montgomery section. If you know us you know we are all right. If you do 


We invite you to exchange ideas on your livestock problems. 
Montgomery, your most natural market. Write or wire us any time. 


GOODRIDGE-MATTINGLY & CO., Union Stock Yards, Montgomery, Alabama. 








SHORTHORNS 








SHORTHORNS 


Our Herd Is Headed by 
IMPORTED MORSEBY 0 D C 


He is a straight Rosewood and Duthrie 
bred on both sides. We have for sale a 
number of young bulls and heifers. They 
are splendid individuals in good condi- 
tion and priced right. Come and see 
them or write us your wants. 


GEO. T. STALLINGS, 








| Haddoth. Georgia. ; 











Send in your renewal promptly. 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


KENTUCY SADDLERS 
AND JACKS 








fi 
Stallions, Mares an 
Geldings. A number 

Mares and Gedings thor- 
oughly broke and ready 
for use. 





> 
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THE COOK FARMS, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 


Shorthorns and Polled Durhams 


Special Prices on 10 Bred Cows and with calves at 
foot; Open Heifers and Bulls, 6 to 24 months of age. 
Federal tested and priced according to cotton. 

W. R. MOORMAN & SON, GLEN DEAN, KY. 

















During the first three months of 1920 The 
Progressive Farmer carried 37,355 lines of 
livestock advertising. The next highest 
Southern farm paper carried 9,792 lines— | 
“There is a reason”. 











SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS. 


THIRD SEMI-ANNUAL SALE 
ELMWOOD STOCK FARM, DUBLIN, GA., DECEMBER 31, 1920 
If You Want the Real Farmers’ Hog, Be Sure to Attend This Sale 





4 
Pia. WAS j 


The Sale Consists of Tried Sows and Gilts, From 1 to 3 Years Old. 


In this offering we will have on sale as good as the best of the breed. Sows 
will be bred to our noted herd boar, King Spot, by King Spot B.: King Spot 
has a reputation not only in the South, but also in the West, being one among 
the greatest sires of the breed. He will be assisted by Dominy’s Y’s Royal 
Prince. Dominy’s Y’s Royal Prince is one of the noted of Royal Prince 
family of boars who have done so much for the Spotted Poland-China 
breed in the different states in the west. He is sired by Y’s English Prince, 
was a full brother to the boar who won Grand Championship at the National 
Swine Show this year. A litter from.Dominy’s Y’s Royal Prince will place 
you on the road to success to begin with. The breeder’s everywhere are 
clamboring for Royal Prince blood lines. 


All Hogs Going in This Sale Are Cholera Immune. 


A Barbecue Dinner will be served on the day of the sale. Free Transportation 
will be given from Dublin to the Stock Farm. For further particulars with 
reference to this sale, write us for catalog. 


Auctioneer—F. H. HULICK, Atlanta, Indiana 


If unable to attend our sale, send your mail bids to 


ELMWOOD STOCK FARM, M. C. Dominy, Mgr., DUBLIN, GA. 


Bie ahs 
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» Release Your Captive Acres 
© Under Those Stumps 


. 
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Raise More High-Priced Grain 


PRESENT high prices for good farm land make stumps too 
expensive for any man to own. | Every stump on your farm 
is a robber—holding back just so much money that should be 
coming to you, and eating up your profits on other land in taxes. 


Write for my book of photographs—FREE 


Let me show you how easily you can turn each acre of stump land into a 
double profit the first year with extra crops, with the Hercules Stump Puller. 


My book shows actual photographs—prints letters from owners—tells how is 
. you can pull any size stump, green or hedge, in five minutes or less—how § 
B.A. FULLER, President easily you can clear an acre a day with 7 


HERCULES ;.4"-%".. Stump Puller { 


Read how one man increased his land value over 125 per cent. Read how 
Theodore Roosevelt cleared his farm land with a Hercules. Read why the 
United States Government selected the Hercules after long, careful tests with 


all other known ways of clearing stump and brush land. Read how the Her- 
. cules has proved to be the cheapest and fastest 








land-clearing outfit ever known. Read how 

owners have made big money everywhefe, ° : 

Read my special introductory offer, which means \\ S 

Special Low Price to the First | 
Buyer in Your Community 

I am setting aside 5,000 of these Stump Pullers for ad- 

vertising purposes. I’ve cut out my profit onthem. I 


want to put one machine in 5,000 different parts of the 
On -Man f ulle r country cca business for me. il get one machine in each com 
Por am : ty, mor w. si r com t 
Hercules Hand- Ver Machine pres mnt Hw aa aad order, and cave the agens's dlacouas DO 'T 
MISS IT! Here's your chance of years. Turn that stump land 


The fastest-working hand-power puller into crop land at low cost. Write today and let me send yous 
made. Four machines in one. Single, Hercules on 
, 


double, triple and quadruple power 30 Days’ Free Trial 
and 


uals combined pulling of 
fed und Selocks best pend wal 





Hercules All-Steel Triple wo con- 


Sean caves 9eny Cone. own tree 
mendous power. n two styles, 
with or without wheels—3 different 


sizes to suit your needs. ' 


Mail the Coupon—Get My Book Free 


Or send a postal or letter, if it's more convenient. 
Tell us something about your stump land and let 
U8 suggest the best and quickest way to clear it. 
- Yours truly, 
B. A. FULLER, President x 
ercules Manuf. Cos 
880 29th St., Ia. 
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ou Fiercules [his may oe 


larger than most stumps 
on your farm but it shows 


} ,* 
what 





